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Large Framed Pictures 


For Your School 


FREE OF ALL COST! 


Here is our Original Plan: 


We will send you, free of all cost, one gross of our Special Metal Tip Rubber Eraser Pencils 
which the children can easily and quickly sell at five cents each. These pencils can be fur- 
nished with the inscription — ‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Picture Fund” — when so ordered, 
without additional charge. After the sale is completed, remit us the proceeds and we will 
send you at once any one of the following pictures in Carbon Brown, size 16 x 20, in hand- 
some Solid Oak Frames with Glass Front — free of all cost. You have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, or 
John J. Pershing. No schoolroom is complete without one or more of these pictures on the 
wall. During the past few years, we have placed thousands of the above pictures in schools 
all over the country, and your children will prize them all the more for having earned them 
by their own efforts. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, 
however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either the following pictures 
finished in carbon brown suitable for framing: Theodore Roosevelt or Calvin Coolidge, free of all cost. These pictures are given you entirely 
free, in addition to the regular premium for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the 
Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we’ll see that 
the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have 
plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. _ 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets — or better still — send 25 cents and get enough to make one full quart 
of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


Religious Pictures THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
We also carry a very complete line of CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Religious Pictures which are given as 
premiums for One Gross Sales. Write for 
Illustrated Folder giving full information. 








P. E. Dec. ’21 


THe OsBorRNE SpecIALTy Co., CAMDEN, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid, ........ gross of your Special Pencils. We agree to sell 
them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
send for our complete list of premiums comprising receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above 
practically everything required for school equipment. sale. 


Other Premiums [ 
t’s yours for the asking. Among other articles we | Teacher’s Name ............-. hgh cada meas aot abate amare 


'f£ your school is already supplied with pictures, 


have United States Flags of all sizes in Flag Cloth 

and Silk, Allies’ Flags in Flag Cloth and Silk, Boxed 
Flag Sets. complete with holder and staff, Large Size 
Pencil Sharpeners, Clocks, Thermometers, First Aid 
Cabinets, etc. 


A oS) ee Spreerrer eee City or Town 


ol eas pane Rr neenh hwbtihatasnsceegeaaeet State 


Send For Your Pencils To-day! 


i. | ch cence aely bebe ies Ahuiiied Laden h teen bedanie an tedaweddadadeweNete 








BEST HELPS FOR NEW AND OLD TEACHERS 





ANY Teachers who see this Kingsley Outline Studies. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of 

a par yn Poe 20 cents —_> Send for detailed list. at Cle 

. value to the teacher of English.’”’ — Brother Leo, Sacred Heart College, 
advertisement each month value to the t 

: 1 1 Outlines of Civil Government. By E. J. Clark. Cloth. 175 pp. 

are interested in pencils for Seed postpaid. . +. of the ee on _ subject for High School. 

o- . a ighly commended by those who have used it. 
Writing in the Second Grade. oh _ 


Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. 
Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business College in New 
England. Includes essentials and omits superfluous matters. Cloth. 


@ To them we commend D1rxon’s $1.00. 
“e - rf Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 
SPECIAL BLAcCK’’—a companion to 15 cents. Cp a 
a + an Gegumes for peat. By True Worthy White, M.A. The essence 
the BEGINNERS . ot Grammar. aper. Zo cents. 


Right at Hand Steries. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. 
Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., “All’s True” (a Literary Play); “The 
Long Island of To-morrow” for History Classes); ‘‘A Girl’s Dream of 


e Pictures” (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each. 
History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing 
questions and answers on U. S. History. Especially valuable in re- 
viewing for examinations. Price per set, 50 cents. 
Outline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 
25 cents. 
Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, 
Grammar. Send for circulars. 


Graphic Latin. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin 
Grammar. 50 cents. 





Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, United States. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elemetnary for Towns; Elemen- 
tary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 parts. 30 cents each 
part. 


These parts are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 





THE MAGAZINE ‘‘ EDUCATION,’’ 42nd YEAR BEGIN- 


Teachers may have free samples NING SEPTEMBER, 1921 
a “A magazine which we much enjoy.” — Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s 
of one or both by writing to— Convent, Chicago, Ilt. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational 
theory.” — President Faunce, Brown University, Providence, R. 1 


“The finest example of educational journalism on the American market 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. to-day.” — Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, Mo. 


Subscriptions for all Periodicals at Lowest Clubbing Rates 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





THE PALMER COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 



































Teach the Christmas Story with the Perry Pictures. Use them for Christmas Gifts. 


Send 50 cts. for 25 pictures of the Pilgrims, etc., or for 25 Christmas pictures, each 5% x 8. 
A smaller size, 3 x 34, 30 for 30 cents. “ 


The Perry Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year ATs 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For500ormore. TwoCentSize. 54%x8. For 25or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent picture, 9x 12, a New 
York Edition Picture, 7 x 9, a colored Bird picture and 54 pictures each about 
2x 2\ printed in the Catalogue. Price of the Catalogue, 15 cents, 

Sir Galahad . Watts (Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents in coin.) 

Perry Pictures are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. They are one of the greatest factors in the uplifting and developing 

of the young and the slight cost of these really fine reproductions makes them available for all. Once used, their value can never be overlooked. 





Madonna and Child Raphael 








RECOMMENDATIONS 


“I could write volumes on the value of Perry Pictures in the schoolroom and | “I have used your pictures the past year and have been pleased with them in 
the home. Let the accompanying order speak for itself. We cannot get along | every way. It is my plan to continue the study of the pictures this year.” 
without them.” 


¥ , : m | _. “We have enjoyed your pictures in our school work for several years and 
“For several years your sterling pictures have delighted me. | still find use for new ones. 











Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 


Reduced Price of ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Since 
Sept. 1, 1921. Price, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each fer two or more. Postpaid. 
150 subjects. 
Any one of the four pictures shown here for $1.50; any two at $1.25 each. 
Size, including margin, 22 x 28 imches. 
Here are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects shown here: 
Song of the Lark (Very effective) The Lake, by Corot Sistine Madonna 








End of Day (Especially beautiful) A Helping Hand The Shepherdess, Lerolle 
Stratford (Most attractive) Spring, by Corot The Angelus Baby Stuart 
‘the Perry Pictures ©. BOX |, MALDEN,MASS. 
The Mill Ruysdael “Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 








Primary Education 


Renewal Offer DAILY{LESSON PLANS 
$2.75 for $2.50 IN ENGLISH 


Send payment for your subscription this month and get 
one of these Popular Books EEKLY outlines ar- 
2 ranged by months—from 
Special Offer No. 1 September to June—for 
LancuaGe Games — by Myra King 








Ly games for fixing habits of correct speech. the first four years of school. 

Near .= growth in language power, —— with adults or — | An unusual number of appro- 

comes when the interest is very high. y any gain is ever made throug s - : . 

didactic ey A fag oy igh pe means —_ oy Play priate verses and little stories, 

interest. en children go into their play activities, they put into them the g y 

utmost initiative, originality and interest of which they are capable. That ull . chosen with Teference to 

—— them = re) Papeete hy - yy and a, to receive. their literary merit as well as 
e language that they hear goes right home, finds gment, and comes out 4 My ; 

again right away as their language. If we could analyze exhaustively the to their genuine interest for 

language content of the mind of a ten-year-old boy, we would find little there children. 


that was not put there by play interest. 


The book that 50,000 have bought. You will never regret buyingit. Price, The teacher will find not only 
75 cents. Special offer: . » 
Prmary Epucation $2.00 her English lessons arranged for 

LANGUAGE GAMES 75 





her but also plans for drama- 
tizing the material used. 


Special Offer No. 2 Correlated with the English 


$2.75 or both for. $2.50 


Datty Lesson PLaNs In ENGLISH — by Caroline Griffin 








These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an 
unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with refer- 
ence to their literary merit, as well as to their genuine interest for children. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no progressive 
teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 

A splendid book. If your language work needs systematizing, get it Price, 
75 cents. Special offer: 

Primary Epucation $2.00 
Datty Lesson PLANs IN ENGLISH 75 





2.75 or both for $2.50. 





Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. 


Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, .75, Postpaid. 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 




















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains 
Your Opportunity—Back to Pre -War Rates—But You Must Act at Once 





























Woman’s Home BOTH | MOTHER’S MAGAZINE............... _...$ .25 ) ALL THREE | Primary Education .$2.00 ) BOTH 
Companion ..... $2.00 $3.90 Today’s Housewife............... Sahin 1.00 | . Kindergarten Pri- $9.90 

American ......... 2.50 | ere err 1.25 mary Magazine.. .75 

Younes Companion... Ta al cated wid 2 Si $2.50 BOTH 

F 

Pictorial Review .. sctpad ALL THREE Selle lecie dommen pr a wat rn rica j se 1.25 $9.25 Woman’s Home ALL THREE 
McCall’s Magazine. 1.00 5 Including Nov. and Dec. Nos. Free setae Magus = — $3.50 
Modern Priscilla... 2.00 - McCALL’S MAGAZINE ...................5- $1.00 19] 550 BOTH | Today’s Housewife. 1.00 

Co ee eee ee ee 1.00 
Pathfinder (Weekly)$1.00> ALL THREE 4 Youth’s Companion.$2.50 ) ,_BOTH 
— Home $ 35 BEGE PRUBCTLEA ......................- $2.00 ) 9995 Bort (Inclaing balance ofthe yea and $9 00 

ompanion...... 2.00 ¥ autiful ree z 

American (To one address) 2.50 ESE re ere ee 1.00 Today’s Housewife. 1.00 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 

































































Rule for Finding the Club Price for Any | 40—Woman’s Home Companion ............ 2.00) | Ladies’ Home Journal ............... $1.50 
Number of Periodicals Bt i stasevevecsecasteessees 2h Maelo Megaieg IMG) .........2..: $2.00 
Add together the Class Numbers for two or more 50—Youth’s Companion (Inc. rest of year and The Country Gentleman (52 issues) .. $1.00 
periodicals and multiply the total by five. The result CO OO — Eee 2.50 
will be the correct price. ; 
Class No. Pub. Price} Junior Instructor Magazine . . $2.50 ? our pict | 8" Bargain Two-Year Offers “@a 
1 40—American “Boy (Tri-monthly) ............ 4 Sdiae Seesvtte nines $ 95 Each Two-Year Order Must be sent to the Same Address 
25—American Cookery .................-... 1.50 Re ar : , ; Publisher's Price Our Price 
eta in Degnsine SPERM T RST _- Mother’s Magazine......... -25 American Megnsine oe nao ce a #5. - a 
oa be we 4 we 0466 0s boa © J Baseba BOOM cks.ncsevdacecnes -00 
35—Baseball Magazine .................... 2.00} Etu Y ; , Our Price | Collier’s Weekly ................. 5.00 4.00 
47—Black Cat 5a | Et de (For all Music Lovers) . $2.00 ) ——— 5.00 460 
ROE SOR icscisccéaviccsces.--..--o San 1 P Rs Meee sans on coe 4.00 3.00 
.—— Stories TEE et i ae 159 Modern Priscilla ........... 2.00 ) ever beady’ jisensine Siete tie datas + 4 
90—Century Magazine..................... J SEE MED co vesdcancenersee 6. 5. 
35—Christian Herald...................... 2.00] Pictorial Review $2.50 Our Price | Le Costume Royal ................ 7.00 5.00 
40—Collier’s Weekly 2-222 aac ill 5° )$ GO) | kittie Fels ges 4.00 3.00 
MPP OCe MOO on oo ccs cnc eactaccccvces 2.5 r e DEE DEED convey thon senecs 2.00 1.50 
90—Country Life ($1.00 extra West Miss. River) 5.00] Modern Priscilla ........... 2.00 ) no SSO SY ine 60.50 . 8.00 7.00 
urrent History 4.00 Modern Priscilla ............ . 4.00 3.00 
70—Current Opinion 4.00 ’ OUR PRICE | Pictorial Review .............. .. 5.00 4.00 
45—Delineator . .. 2.50 | People’s Home Journal .... . $1.25 Review of Reviews 8.00 6.00 
35—Designer............... died ies cexe 2.00 McCall’s M ; $ 25 >  _pteeereapeep 7.00 
aide cok huis Ves buen eke neve 4.00 “ ° cre ansres ‘—- . Scribner’s Magazine ............... 8.00 6.00 
27—Educational Foundations ............... 1.50] Today’s H if Today’s Housewife erer rrr ree .. 2.00 1.50 
oben ae pw bad pala 3.00 my S Seeeeewwe ......... 508 eer eer 7.00 5.00 
tude (For a si D eid econ 2.00 Ww ’s H Cc WD initseess 4.00 3.00 
45—Everybody’s Magazine................ 2.50 | Everybody’s ............... eS ceacgenong pabemualicreneediommeemenne 
50—Fashionable Dress ..................... 3.00 ; 00 
45—Field | j,i a a tac aa cea 250) Delineator.............. .. 2:§0 4. PRIMARY EDUCATION Both 
Mae cele tc acensas eed peuacd 4.00 : i , 3 35 
$0—Garden Magazine 0002000000 2000001. 3.00} (To one address) Sn RES SRT een ee nes a 
pee ED ni cerersceeviccaveu 4.00 With Feet English SE Se Si ee 4.10 
a Healt Being *+s0+4+<ereeecerecenses 2.00 | Mother’s Magazine ......... $ .25 ) OURPRICE | With Modern Priscilla... 22.22.0222 2.020202. 3.70 
55—Illustrated World So aasaarinad sieae Ne McCall’s Magazine 1.00 $ 40 Witt Ne aay Pair. SRR a ROSES 485 
ae. PR See area | > ok gis ti ele gis With World’. Ww. Ysa ae ee 5.35 
75—John Martin’s Book ................... 4.00 | Modern Priscilla 2.00 With Tod: 2 Hon I i 2.60 
55—Journal of Education .................. (| genres eneitectiath 3 eects Lele TA : With P m Ay ioe f ~ keane aigaloatids 2.85 
40—Junior Instructor Magazine ............ 2.50 : : : Our Pri With Chrke mcd a. Ste Ua ere: 3.60 
37—Kindergarten and First Grade ........ 200 | Pictorial Review............ $2.50 ) $ -{po-}-.. 7 Bene oe 
13—Kindergarten Primary Magazine -----.- 75 ' ; Y'd.U0 | With Woman's Home Companion .....1...... 3.88 
2O—MeCall’s Magazine 0... iit, 283] Etude (For all Music Lovers) __ 2.00 With Youth's Companion... 20 1.0... 
HS + parted aksaas v? sorceress toneeee :.... 4001 Women’s Home Companion. . $2.00 OUR PRICE (Including the Rest of Year and 1922 Calendar, Free 
'—-Modern Priscilla ..................000- 2.00 * a 
5—Mother’s Magazine .................... ‘25 | American.................. 2.50 $ 00 YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 
Ae chiens ennatesdads apni aes 3.00 (Both to one address) F hildren’s C nal 1.00 
90—Nation (Weekly)... 5.001 Youth’s Companion 2.50 Chi — i eo EEE ELE ay 
$7—National School Di igest ‘we . povens py y RL 2 BW  ____ EE . ee Eee see yer ery 120 
ae tk Wan ri-Weekly) 1-00 : - OUR PR Ree re r 
83—Normal Instructor Prima | Se bog | MeCall’s Magazine ..... . $1.00 ) 65 Good Howsshooping -.....-.+..0+0.ssessesee: 2.50 
45—Open Roa: “4 pate iieenal 3°00 , P $ ; Ene e eee e eect teen eneeeeneeaes J 
ore’ s Recreation .. 4 Re OEE RF 3 * ne 2.50 aiethes's Magetins ......... 7" | ‘ omy Bg md dts dds te adhd cenit 330 
+ at's w ay ee ttteeeseresesscereeees 4.00 | Today’s Housewife... 1.00 Ladies’ Home Journal ‘idaslewbendieataantt 1.50 
ON thn" ladle een lt ihe . GED THOUG oc cccccececccscceececeese . 
ES aah | ~ Opened nner? Sr - World’s Work ............. $4.00 $a SL = eererrereerrrerrereres 50 
37—Popular Educator ................0.005 2.00 15 Popular - ae Eat ay gee Saran a 
50—Popular Science Monthly .............. 3.00] Sunset Magazine..... P 2.50 ee, peat healt ad tated sigh dah deena 3 50 
37—Primary Education .................... 2.00 nome 4 ont i dal alee taal i eager ent er 6.00 
~ tt ~All eee 4.00] Review of Reviews ...... - $4.00 SF ig Youth's Companion “222000202000 ago 
57—School Arts Magazine ||... ||... 11: 3.00 
36—Gchool Century ......0..00...000cc000- 1.50 | World’s Work. - __-.__ 4.00 a AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicinity. 
a see A ont ‘Tavention oud dbase sew anead = Youth’s Com ton _.. $2.50 "\ OUR PRICE price | Write with your first order for full particulars. 
70—Seribner’s Magazine ...-... 2... 2... 22. = 4.00 i i ‘ree) 
SP—“CNGOE DEGTAMEMD oo. cc cecccccevvces 2.50 ae = searcniatate mend ‘s 00 Our Larce 44-Pace CaTALOoGugE, listing more than 3000 
~ a Nn! ae Rie thee © 4 os:4ta ee shale 1,00 R 9 Reteus a oa periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 
60—Travel Magazine ....................+- 4.00 eview of Reviews........ 











‘The Best Two ror $3.0O 


The Youth’s Companion {One Year, $2.50) should be in every year, 1921. (3) The Companion Calendar ~~ 1922. (Including Rest of This Year 











tertal inf 7d to lead So aa every week to cheer, to 1922 Calendar, Free) All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to All New Subscribers. 

amuse, to entertain, to iniorm, and to its h 

McCall’s Magazine (One Year, $1.00) It is the wonder bargain of the McCall’s Magazine Twelve Great Big Magazines 

their prices to $2.00, sy 50 and ven n $3. 00 a year, McCall's p ’s publishes a bigger mag- Both to one or to separate address, $3.00 


azine than ever at only $ 1.00—giving you every month all-star novels, all-star stories, 
wonderful illustrations, and the very latest and most charming fashions. THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above 


The Youth’s Companion () All the issues for The Com —_ = for 1922 (52 ial Offer NOW is :—You receive The Companion FROM THE TIME YOU 
umbers) (2) All the issues the rest of this SUBSCRIBE until January, 1923—besides the splendid 1922 Calendar. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill., First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Address all 


Ordersto Je M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 525 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 














DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free. 














Easy Road to Reading Series 


» * * * 5 ° 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, Third * 4 oS 


Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader, Sixth 
Grade Reader, Seventh Grade Reader, Eighth 
Grade Reader 





The wide popularity of the Easy Road to Reading Series is 
due to the fact that this series of readers offers an unusually 
interesting and simple method for teaching beginners to read. 
The series is all that the name implies. The road to read- 
ing is made easy by a sane use of action words, rhyme, and 
story. 


From the standpoint of content, these readers are unsur- 
passed. Ninety per cent of the selections in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers are not found in any other 
series of readers. This makes these books especially at- FWITTON TA, 
tractive from the standpoint of content. : hf, 0 


oks, Seatwork Material 
,. and Entertainments 
f4l2-Stationery and Supplies 
rsent without hout charge on request 


A.FLANAGAN-CoMPANY 


LYONS & CARNAHAN Sel ba ———. 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 131 E. 23d Street LL 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The upper readers are rich in patriotic and Americanization 
material, as well as silent reading material. The longer 
selections have been given proper consideration. Every 
book of this series has a splendid variety of content matter 
well adapted for the grade for which it is intended. 











Texts That Will Modernize 


and Efficientize 


Lippincott’s HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 
The product of nine studies, representing over 800,000 
running words of correspondence, including the recent 
scientific researches of major importance. The book which 
has done to the old spelling methods what gun and powder 
did to the bow and arrow. 


Haviland’s MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
HEALTH — 2 books 
The primer and first book give the meat of the important | 
study in story form, but each chapter is supplemented with 
projects and questions covering things to do, things to 
think about and things to remember. 
Ball’s THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
Teaches the good old principles of English Grammar so | 
the children understand and use this basic knowledge all 
the rest of their days. Built entirely on the inductive 
basis. © K.V.Co. Eating with Chop Sticks 
| Lennes-Jenkins’ APPLIED ARITHMETIC — 3 book series 
The problems are really applied to life experiences and the EXPERIENCE, say the psychologists, is basic in edu 
drill and review work produces unusual class results. Help- cation. 


a see EXPERIENCE comes only through the senses. 


When we 
hear we 
BELIEVE 
but 
when we 
SEE 
we KNOW 





Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS — 2 book series F ° ‘ , 
| Sistecy theough fives; tleqenghies that ereune 6 hnowtedeo THE EYE is admitted to be the most important sense 
thirst. Graded to extend and develop in the child a power organ. 
ee THEREFORE, teachers, enable pupils to make greater 
| J Y ioe on STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS use of the EXE-GATE. 
| Jones eae OR . . 
Health Stories for the youngsters. Adopted as basic texts Let them see daily the things studied. 
in several states. The Keystone System for Visual Education — stereographs and 
Bexell and Nichols’ FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS — Revised lantern slides, selected, classified and indexed according to class- 
| Edition room needs — furnishes the material. 


Presents fundamentals of business and thrift. Wirite fer Clasmeens Demonstration 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY || KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
| East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue | Meadville, Pennsylvania 


eae Pa. ’ Chicago, Ill. - stone has purchased the ne and lantern 
RS ES oe TD department of Underwood and Underwood 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


Fer Grade} 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade I|1: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 80, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 









nel 


When 

Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
andrefreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. | 
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THE NEW BARNES READERS 
The Silent Reading Readers 
By Dresset, Rossrs and Grarr 


1, THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent Reading 
beginning in the First Grade. They are the only Readers 
published that are modern from this point of view. 

2. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only Readers 
published that have made definite provision for standardized 
tests whereby the teacher may measure the progress of the 
individual and the class. 

3. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Readers 
and many of the selections have not appeared in any other 
series. 

4. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly mechanically 
perfect as the modern bookmaker can make them. 

5. THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical when 
measured by modern standards developed through scientific 
investigation and study. 


Ready Now — 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years 
Ready November 1 — 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual 


Monograph on Silent Reading 
by Supt. Dressel free to teachers 
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THE AIM OF 


Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic 


is to provide better drill and discipline in the 
fundamental processes and a closer, more skilful 
application of arithmetical principles to everyday 
problems than has been given in any previous 
series of arithmetics. 


Some of the Special Features 
of this New Series 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of 
problems and on the choosing of the shortest methods for 
their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates 
and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a 
situation or a subject in which the pupils have a real per- 
sonal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as 
commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal 
experience or observation of boys and girls. 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘“*What does it cost?’’ but “‘Does it pay me?” 














The Human Factor 


Emma B. Grant 


Head of the Training Department, State Teachers’ College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


AMES PHINNEY MUNROE has written a book 
called “The Human Factor in Education.” It is a 
good book with a worth-while title. Dr. Suzzalo once 
said that “the dominant interest in education to-day is 
human life itself.” We are hoping to make the dominant 
interest in education life in a democracy now, here, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and something, 
not sixteen hundred and zero. To do this, we have a right 


State Teachers’ Meetings became the rule, while the 
present Child Welfare movements have developed from 
this impetus. To-day we are’in a transition stage. Child 
Study was often child study for child study’s sake, not for 
life’s sake. 'We became so immersed in tables of statistics 
and averages, that the place the child was to occupy as a 
citizen in a democracy was quite forgotten, as well as the 
child himself, excepting as he appeared on a card index. 








to ask two questions as to the 
human factor in education: 
What is the human factor? 
How can we take it into con- 
sideration in our present scheme 
of education? 

The human factor is the child, 
not as we see him to-day, but 
with a vision for each child that 
makes of him a super-citizen in 
a democracy. Have we always 
considered this human factor? 
History does. not say so. The 
dominant interest of education 
in the days of the early Greeks 
was the state, not the child. 
Children were educated to serve 
the state.. Those who were unfit 
for military service were left on 
the hills to die. Later, educa- 
tional interest shifted to the 
schoolmaster.. Perfection in his 
Latin and Greek, not a knowl- 
edge of the child, determined 
his fitness. Then came an era 
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Munroe says, “The Old World 
passed out of existence in the 
tragic August of 1914.” A New 
World came into being, and we 
must change our attitude and 
our practice concerning the 
future citizen. If the child isa 
human factor, and if he must be 
trained now to live in a present 


620 democrary, what steps can we 
621 take to achieve this result? 
622 First, if, as a teacher, you 
oa believe in a democracy, practice 
. it, or the World War will have 
626 been fought in vain for you and 
and Geography those whom you teach. If you 
= believe in the goose’ step, the 
635 mass formation and the German 
autocratic system, go ahead. 
636 But do not shirk responsibility 
638 for lack of initiative and think- 
639 ing in your future citizens. 
640 Remember that the goose step 
oa and the autocratic mass forma- 


tion have sunk deep into the 








of worshiping everything in 
print. The textbook represented 
the main interest. Those were 
the days when children “backed 
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easy road. You say this is a 








feat with pride. New interests 
were ushered in when attention 
was given to equipment of schools, including sanitation, 
decoration, libraries, school grounds and gardens. 

The only approach to the real object of interest, the child, 
came about 1880, when G. Stanley Hall began his work in 
a hitherto almost undeveloped field, that of Child Study. 
So rapidly did this investigation grow, that in 1893, at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, an International Congress of Child 
Study was held. From that time, child study sections of 





nice theory, but it won’t work, 
Do you expect pupils to do as 
they please? No, that is anarchy, not democracy. We 
expect, under a modern system, that pupils will feel 
their responsibility to the group even more than to the 
one mind, the often unwilling autocrat, called the teacher. 
Some one has said that “the child is the last serf of civiliza- 
tion.” His body may not be, but his mind too often is, 
One reason for this is, that apart from politics and religion 
there is nothing so traditional and difficult to change a 
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education. In spite of advances in business, science, 
industry and government, the traditional persists so 
strongly in education that one wonders if the French and 
American Revolutions were fought in vain, or if we under- 
stand that the World War was fought for the principle of 
democracy. The development of democratic ideals cannot 
flourish in the atmosphere of autocracy and militarism 
except in a Bolshevistic manner. This is as true of a 
schoolroom as of a state. 

Even on the physical side, the old type of schoolroom was 
the symbol of the dogmatic authority back of it. Do you 
recall the teacher’s desk often stood on a high platform? 
This high platform symbolized the high and unquestioned 
intellectual superiority of the teacher as she looked down 
and poured knowledge on, over, and into the helpless 
subject below. The high platform and the long row of 
screwed-down seats, with aisles between, effectively dis- 
couraged communication with the group, or any help from 
a neighbor. Is this training for life in a democracy where 
“no man liveth to himself alone,” and where the basic 
principle is to help your neighbor? Is it any wonder that 
there are unsocial, selfish grownups, as well as those who 
insist on following a leader, be he good or bad? 

Granted, then, that this is what we mean by the human 
factor, and that this factor has been too long considered 
in mass formation, what can a teacher do to treat the child 
as an entity? 

One thing is rapidly being done. It is one of the striking 
contrasts between the old and the new in schoolrooms. 
We are making the connection between the child’s physical 
and intellectual life. This means knowing the condition, 
at least, of eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, before dogmatizing 
as to his lack of intellectual attainments. It means tact 
with parents and touch with the medical supervision of 
the schoolroom. 

Any teacher who wishes to get this new point of view 
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toward the child, needs to study reverently that new 
theory of play that makes play the ruling and controlling 
interest of a child’s work. Truly, it is “God’s method of 
teaching children how to work.” ‘This new theory says 
that play is that part of all instincts and capacities when 
they are not immediately useful to the child. Get the 
significance of “all instincts and capacities” to know how 
big a factor play is in the child’s normal development. 
What does this mean on the practical side? It means 
recreation between recitations in the schoolroom, play- 
ground activities — supervised but not dominated — and 
the development of a colorful, warm and healthy sense of 
humor, making a spirit of comradeship between teacher 
and pupil. Do those schoolrooms which give you the 
prison or tomb atmosphere possess it? No; they are 
musty with mummeries and militarism, not glowing with 
health and humor. Do those rooms possess it where 
flabby directions are given by an apologetic, concave 
teacher, resulting in pandemonium? No, they are blatant 
and bolshevistic, not developing and democratic. Let us 
remember, however, that in spite of these extremes, or 
because of them, the play spirit is as important as — the 
table of 7’s. 

Another requisite in this changed attitude is the recogni- 
tion, on the part of the teacher, that the child is not an 
embryo adult. She must be willing to know, develop, 
and use all good natural tendencies, though they may not 
be the ones that will persist in the adult. She must read 
good books on Child Study, as well as the latest one on 
the subject matter of the curriculum. She must not be 
like the high school teacher who had to look up the meaning 
of the word “adolescent” after she had heard it used by 
an institute lecturer! The teacher must avoid developing 
the lop-sided prodigy, and yet must recognize the talented 
and exceptional child. Knowledge of subject matter does 
not always carry with it the ability to present it clearly. 





A: Kindergarten or First Grade Orchestra 


A kindergarten or first grade orchestra helps to develop the class interest in rhythm. The instruments can be 
varied — tambourines shaken to the rhythm which the piano accents, a triangle beaten accurately, a drum, bells on a 
stick, cymbals, etc., offer opportunity to outfit and delight many a chosen morning group. A child leader, using a baton, 
may be added to the orchestra. The above kindergarten players are practicing in Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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It does 


One may be able to do a long division example. 
not always follow that one knows exactly what steps to 
take to get the right connéction in the brain of a child 
who is twenty years younger than the teacher. 

Lastly, and this is almost trite, those who take account 
of the human factor must be sure to train to make a living 


AND a life. Both are necessary. Unfortunately, voca- 
tional efficiency may bring financial returns, but not always 
appreciation of life values. Take from me what you will, 
but leave me my power of appreciation, ought to be the 
rich man’s slogan. Too often it is a language not under- 
stood by him, because he cgnnot discern in it the dollar 
sign. Some one said that it took three generations to 
know how to spend money wisely. The word “wisely” 
needs to be defined through appreciation. So, the child 
must know and love the best music of all peoples. He 
must also know and love the best pictures and sculpture, 
for they are a part of his vast racial heritage of beauty. 
He must be able to see beauty in birds, flowers, sunsets 
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and water. Blackwood says we can find beauty in “the 
eyes of a child, a flower in waste places, and in an old 
garden.” Let us be glad, too, that it may be found in 
many other places, even those that seem sordid on the 
surface. 

In a large sense, then, it is imperative that we, as teachers, 
take account of the human factor in our schools to-day, 
in order that a super-citizenry democracy may come to 
pass. In a more personal sense, the teacher needs to 
remember, in the midst of courses of study, of “mind and 
matter” tests, of administrative machinery, of card cata- 
logues, that she “passes this way but once.”’ Isn’t it truly 
social to realize that in spite of dead facts, she may bring 
to humanity something of what the Master meant when he 
said, “I have come that ye might have life and that ye 
might have it more abundantly”? And this is her great 
reward, for in this way the true teacher does project herself 
into the democracy of the future through the child, the 
human factor, of to-day. 


for Little Children 


Lulu Pauline Whinna 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, so dear to the heart 
of every school child, makes a special appeal to the 
childish heart and mind through his story of “The 

Lamplighter.’’ In simple child language he paints a 
colorful word picture of an experience within the child’s 
understanding. 

An introductory three minutes might be well given to a 
lively discussion of the different kinds of light; the sun 
by day, the moon and the stars by aight; the candles of 
of the early days; the oil lamp; gas and the powerful 
electric lights of the present day. 

Have this lead up to a brief discussion concerning the 
methods of lighting up a city at night. ‘Who turns on the 
electric lights?”’ ‘Who lights the street lamps?” (Here 
it would be well to emphasize the fact that the streets in 


the past were chiefly lighted by oil lamps.) “What do we 
call the man who lights the street lamps?” “Who ever 
saw a Lamplighter at work?” Allow children who have, 


to tell what their special Lamplighter carried. “Where 
was the lamp? High or low? How did he reach the 
lamp?” (Some will say by a torch, others by the use of 
a small ladder.) 

At this point, tell the class that their old poet-friend, 
Robert Louis Steveason, wrote a poem called “The Lamp- 
lighter’? (write name on the board), telling how, when he 
was a little boy, he looked for the “Lamplighter” every 
night. 

“What time in the day do you think his friend the 
Lamplighter came around? Where do you think he went 
to watch for his friend?” 

Let’s see what Mr. Stevenson says about it himself. 


(Teacher recites or reads the first verse.) 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky: 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at tea-time and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder, he comes posting up the street. 


“Wonder what Mr. Stevenson’s Lamplizhter’s name was? 
Did he use a ‘torch’ to light Ais lamps?” 

“Close your eyes! How many can see that picture? 
Keep your eyes closed. Let me paint it for you — the 
little boy with his face pressed close to the window-pane, 
the “Lamplighter’ with his lantern and ladder. See him 
coming up the street? Now the lamp is lighted! The 
little boy has gone to eat his supper. Open your 

es,”? 
While the little boy stood by the window watching for 


the coming of the “Lamplighter” he was busy thinking 
about the days when he and his little friends would be old 
enough to work. “What are you going to do when you 
become a man, John? What would you like to be, Mary, 
when you grow up?” will introduce the personal element 
and create interest. Have the discussion brief but 
breezy. 

In the second verse of Mr. Stevenson’s poem he tells us 
what he wants to be and what two of his friends have in 
view for the future. Listen! (Read or recite second verse.) 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 
And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 
But J, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 
O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps with you. 


“T wonder what kind of a home Mr. Stevenson had when 
he was a little boy? What kind of work did his father do? 
Did he want to be a banker, too, when he grew up?” 

“Does every house now have an electric light in front 
of it? When Mr. Stevenson was a little boy, do you think 
every house had a lamp before its door? Don’t you think 
he must have considered himself a very lucky little boy 
to have had a lamp in front of his door? I wonder if he 
and the ‘Lamplighter’ were good friends? What do you 
think? D>» you suppose the ‘Lamplighter’ knew that the 
little boy watched for him every evening?” 

(Introduce here a moment’s discussioa of how this mutual 
interest might have been shown —a nod, a wave of the 
hand, a smile, etc.) 

“Suppuse the Lamplighter had failed to notice the little 
boy some evening, how do you think the child would have 
felt?” 

“Now let’s see what Mr. Stevenson says about this 
friendship.” (Read or recite last verse.) 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And O! before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night! 


“ Now I’m going to give you a copy of this poem (hek- 
tographed copies, if no books are furnished), and I want 
you to follow me as I read the entire poem for you. How 
many like it? I wonder if any one cares to memorize it? 
We'll have a ‘Stevenson’s Hour’ some Friday afternoon in 
the near future— then I’ll call for volunteer speakers. 
Hope somebody will be ready with ‘The Lamplighter.’ ” 
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Managing the Milk and Cracker Lunch as. 
Systematically as the Rest of the 


School Program 
Frank Merrill 


SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that we usually get done 

what we Want to do! Impetus, not hindrance, is 

needed, of course, to make a success of experiments. 
We are asking less to-day the words, “Can it be done?”’ 
and are substituting the reply, “ ‘Tell us how it has been 
done!’ We are learning by experience (as well as from 
the American business pts that system plus affirmative 
attitude can accomplish desired though remote ends, can 
(in business vernacular, “put the thing across.”’ 
The following organization of the penny lunch 
problem in Robert Fulton School, Mount Vernon, 
New York, sketches details of an experiment now 
in its fifth year. The indications are that the 
lunch will continue a permanent feature of future 
daily programs. Parents, children, medical author- 
ities, and school officials find the plan not only 
satisfactory but an improvement over the old 
school day, where no opportunity was offered to 
kindle habits emphasizing that “Health is Wealth.” 
The copy book words of “yesterday” were per- 
haps written, but the adage was more memorized 
than considered! For home was suggested as the 
only proper place for material food, and woe be 
unto the child who passed by scheduled mental 
mastication and was caught nibbling chocolate, fruit or sweet 
cracker behind a geography screen! The movement, how- 
ever, to emphasize hygiene instead of physiology has finally 
brought about the school lunch opportunity, shunned by 
many teachers fearing for the interruption of the “daily 
program,” because they have not had the opportunity to see 
how well organized the period can become, how natural can 
be the self-discipline, and how quick and unhurried can be 
the time schedule! The report below considers work which 
can be seen any day by any visitor. Further details can 
be secured from Dr. W. H. Holmes, superintendent of the 
Mount Vernon Schools, or Miss Mary Gernon, principal of 
Robert Fulton School, Mount Vernon, New York. En- 
lightening statistics of the plan and its results in other 
sections of the city can be furnished by Dr. Holmes. 


Financing the Proposition 


Milk is secured at wholesale rates, being received in the 
usual sized huge milk cans. The milk is divided on the 
basis of six cups to a quart. The child (or teacher) pays 
two cents for one cup or four cents for two cups. (The 
average order is for one cup, rarely the two.) Crackers 
are sold to milk buyers only. This is to encourage milk 
drinking. Sweet chocolate, when on sale (recommended 
by the medical department), is not sold to children who 
would save milk pennies for the chocolate alone. The 
following schedule of prices has been found to be possible 
not only to cover wholesale cost of crackers, but to secure 
the slight surplus which finances the purchase of the ice to 
place in the tub in which the milk can be immediately 
placed upon delivery. (Tub is furnished by the milk 
company.) The crackers quoted are from*the National 
Biscuit Company. 


Fig Newton 1 for 1 cent 
Five O’clock 2 for 1 cent 
Cameo 2 for 1 cent 
Token 3 for 1 cent 
Sea foam 3 for 1 cent 
Manna cake - 4 for 1 cent 
Peanut 1 for 1 cent 


The milk company securing the school order has, 
perhaps, once a month, presented the school with a box 
containing 300 graham crackers. These crackers, offered 
2 for 1 cent are a source of revenue for small funds to 
buy additional milk for children who do not appear to be 
able to afford the purchase and whose physical condition 
suggests need of milk taking. 

A standing order is daily delivered to this school. In 








The Penny Luncheon in-Hamilton School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


other sections, the varying cups desired are computed each 
morning and the milk company notified by phone of the 
number of gallons to Be delivered. In this way the school 
does not enter into a losing proposition. Occasional quarts 
left over can always be used to advantage by noting which 
individual medical cards state children are in an underfed 
or anemic condition. 


Time Schedule 


The average class consumes ten minutes, divided between 
passing the milk and the toilet. Cleanliness before eating 
is insured by the health inspection of hands which, under 





[Securing Medical Records at Lincoln School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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the charge of the child officers, consumes but two minutes 
of a hygiene period each morning. Each room is given 
a scheduled period to pass to the milk room. As soon as 
individual children finish their milk or milk and crackers, 
they pass without permission to the toilet. They then 
form in line in the hall and return as a group to their class- 
room. Paper toweling is provided near the lavatory for 
the very occasional child who must clean up before doing 
class work or eating. 


Service 


The time quoted has related to the type of school where 
there is a special “milk room” im use for lunch. Other 
instances occur where the teachers wish the milk served 
in the regular classroom. In such case, trays are used, 
and a central office or alcove too small for class use becomes 
the serving room. The individual class teachers then 
collect the pennies when taking the order for the morning. 
The children sent with the pennies thus collected go to the 
milk serving room and return with trays holding as many 
cups of milk as the pennies will buy. Crackers, if ordered, 
are placed upon the same general trays, which are passed 
in the classroom and removed by pupils who have ordered 
the same. The use of a hall for pouring milk is not recom- 
mended, no matter how crowded a school finds itself when 
hunting a serving room. It can be readily seen that the 
general passing at unstated intervals throughout the hall 
would undoubtedly stir up germs that might float toward 
the section where the milk was being poured. Paper cups 
may be used and destroyed. If the school does not wish 
to plan for the expense of paper cups, then students chosen 
to wash the china cups must be taught how to properly 
wash these dishes. In Robert Fulton School these china 
cups are not dried. The plan is as follows. The girl 
wprkers serve twice daily and are changed each day. 
Each dish washer is taught to first wash her hands. The 
cups are washed, rinsed in a pan of boiling water, then 
drained upon a wire tray. Ifa general milk room to which 
each class is allowed to pass is used for the milk period, 
the money is collected from each child as the line passes in 
through the door. The milk (6 cups from each quart) 
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FB Goce chon c cdo oscde sc cbeoseless slo cvs clescesiacse 174 | 175 | 176 | 177 
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is poured before the pupils enter the room. The cups may 
be placed upon the long kindergarten tables, improvised 
tables, etc., if no odd tables can be collected. The child 
picks up one or two cups of milk, according to the pennies 
he has handed the door collector. He buys crackers 
farther along the line. The child returns the empty earthen- 
ware cup to a table provided for the soiled dishes, which are 
later washed and drained. 

Milk served heated was bought once, but it was noticed 
that it was set down and left unfinished. Milk made into 
cocoa was less popular even on cold days than the milk 
served as it came from the can. This milk is sometimes 
examined by the manager of the milk company. 


Discipline 


A free discipline is encouraged, so far as the rights of 
others are not interfered with. Children stand or sit when 
drinking, according to their inclination. Long benches 
make for sociability. The aim is to make the period one 
of pleasure and not a mere duty to self. Wetepel eummene- 
tion, not too prolonged, is more often seen than not. 
Parents report that children who have heretofore refused 
to drink milk when urged to at home, grow to wish to drink 
milk with the school group! Such voluntary habit forma- 
tion proves the power of suggestion. Children personally 
report making an effort to spend less for candy and gum 
that they may spend the pennies for milk. Such planning 
shows self discipline. Children also show growth in pride, 
coming from refusing coffee at home and drinking milk if 
opportunity offers. 


Additional 


The following table of right weight for boys and girls 
has been prepared by Dr. Thomas Wood of Columbia 
University. The facts should be of interest to every parent. 
Explanation of the table can be given at a parents’ meeting. 
After such explanation, hektographed copies of the in- 
formational table should be given each English speaking 
and reading parent. Such follow-up work will encourage 
the home to co-operate with the school movement to em- 
phasize right eating and right living. 
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A Newspaper Project 


Jane Wyman 


EADING a newspaper being a grown-up thing to do, 
several children in my class enjoyed telling me in 
the morning of something read in the paper the night 

before. This led me to suggest that we make a newspaper 
of our own. We planned it on the blackboard, the chil- 
dren insisting on headlines in large print, a forecast of 
the weather and the price of the newspaper at the top 
of page one. The enclosed copies of our newpaper show 
what subjects were chosen as news for the paper. 

The class chose an editor-in-chief and two assistant 
editors. Fortunately for us, the father of one of the 
editors offered to have a number of copies of the paper 
made on the typewriter in his office. Two of the editors 


called on the storekeepers in our community, asked them 
to advertise, and charged ten cents each for the advertise- 
ments. One of the storekeepers made himself the lifelong 
friend of the boys by telling them his advertisement was 
worth a quarter, and paying them accordingly. John says 
he buys all his gum there now. 

We have had a lost and found column with such notices 
as this: Lost — six cents on Waban Avenue. Lost—a 
motor boat with a white cover and an American flag. 

The pages below are from the third and fourth_issues 
of our paper. 

The newspaper has proved the best stimulus for good 
work in language, spelling, and writing that I have known. 


Pages from the Paper 











THE HERALD 


Published by the Second 
Grade of the Wolcott School 


Monday 


Price 
June 20th 1 Two 
,; 1921 Cents 
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_OUR GARDEN 


P Thilip De Rosset 
A BICYCLE 


Call at 26 Windsor Road 


POR_SALE 


4& BASEBALL GLOVE * 
(Fielder's Glove) 


in good condition. 


HEALTH RHYME 





Sour and sweet, 
Sour and sweet, 
Oh what a mixture of 
Things to eat! 
Eggs and milk 
and bread are good 
So why not eat 
The things you 
should, 


We have an old fashioned 
garden. It has walks and a 
garden seat. The tulips and 
deffies and violets are out Sam Davis 
now. Pretty soon we will 
have poppies and lilies and 
roses and lots of other 
sweet flowers. We help 


mother keep the weeds out ot 


the garden so tre flowers 


guards tightened. Prices 
7 reasonable. Two w tires 
: can grow. for sale - $1.00 each. 


Olive Heathcote 


Jack Crocker 
388 Woodward ST, 


4& scooter needs a little 
repairing 
47 Windsor Road 


Bicycle repairing done at 
121 Windsor Road 

By Edward Offutt and 

e Harry Ham, 


Tires mended, bicycles 
cleaned and polished, mud 


THE FAIRY NECKLACE 





Coming to school I saw 4 
fairy necklace. It 
looked like a spider wet. 
I was going to bring it 


to school, but it's gone. 


A Mary Stephen 














HURRAH POR THE 
SECOND GRADE 


THE JUMPING CONTEST 
, The second grade 





challenged the third grade 
to a jumping contest. 
~ nine dollars. 
John Clark won and the prize 
was a big chocolate peprer- 
, cents. 
mint. 
X 
He jumped six feet, 


two inches 


Deborah Holmes cents. 


THE SCARLEP TAUAGER 


Sunday I went oa a picnic 
in Stoneham and we saw a whole ¢l4ss. 
scarlet tanager. He hed 
black wings and a white breast 
and all the rest of him was red 


Phyllis Reinhardt 











MY _ BICYCLE 


I advertised mv bicycle 
for sale in our last newspaper 


and sold it to Albert Gould for 
Then I earned 
four dollars and twenty-five 

I earned one dollar 
caddying for my daddy and the 
rest setting up pins, so I have 
thirteen dollars and twenty-five 
So I am going to buy a 
bicycle thet just fits me and a 
very good one, and as soon as I 


get it I ill show it to-the 


Philip De Rosset 





MY GOATS 


I have two billy goats 
end one is erlled Jackeand one 
is called Joe. They have a 
harress and 2 wagon and i drive 
them ané I ride on their backs, 
Every electric car and Oxto stoos 
for people to look at them. Ity 
father walked 2hend of then and I 
drove them to Watertown. 

In Watertovn I took the 
iron things out of their mouths 
and let them eat grass. I got 


home at eight o'clock. 


Antonio Godino 
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Mothers’ Club Programs 


Rebecca Bowman Rosenbaum 
September — Opening Meeting 


1 Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

2 President’s welcome address. 

3 Reports from chairmen of committees that were 
working in summer. For instance, some clubs maintain 
fresh air schools and camps and certain mothers visit these 
during the summer months. 

4 Suggestions from the floor about work to be followed 
this new session. Pass around slips of paper. Ask the 
members to indicate on these what subject they would 
care to study. Collect papers and appomt a committee 
to look into the organization of the classes. Also announce 
that a list of the elasses will be sent out later, and ask the 
mothers to send in written replies. 

5 Social hour—this is most essential for the first 
meeting. The new members’ first impression will be the 
most lasting, so, by all means, have them feel at home. 
If possible, have all the teachers attend this meeting. 
Many mothers come principally to meet the new teacher. 

SuGGESTIONS — Decorate the meeting room. Have a 
tea table, serving tea and small cakes. 


October — Health Program 


1 Prayer. 

2 Short business meeting. ° 

3 Address by the Director of Public Health or School 
Physician, on “Keeping our Chiidren Healthy.” 

3 Talk by the school nurse. If the school has a moving 
picture machine secure appropriate pictures. Health 
charts may also be posted about the room. (If the school 
hasn’t medical inspection this is an opportune time to talk 
about it and get it.) 


November — Thanksgiving Program 


1 Very short business session. 

2 Thanksgiving play by one or more classes combining. 
3 Singing of Thanksgiving songs by pupils. 

4 Social hour. 


December 


1 Regular business meeting. 

2 Sale of fancy articles, cakes, candy and pies donated 
by members or bought by club, the proceeds to be used 
for expenses of Association. 

Program — Singing of Christmas carols, led by special 
teacher of singing. Have some pupils to assist with this. 


January 


1 Short business session. 

2 Art exhibit of school. 

If the meeting is held in the assembly hall or any large 
room, have drawings from each grade exhibited on the walls. 
If possible, borrow an art collection. The Art Supervisor 
or one of her assistants will add much to the program, if 
she will give a talk on “The Value of Art to the Child.” 
(If the art collection may be kept a few days, have an 
afternoon and evening exhibit, charging a small admission 
fee. 


February 


Patriotic meeting for both mothers and fathers held in 
the evening. 

1 Singing of patriotic songs. 

2 An appropriate play presented by the pupils of one 
of the higher grades. 

3 Address by prominent local speaker. 

4 Social hour. 





March 


1 Business session. 

Reports from various committees, such as visiting, 
entertainment, child study, classes, etc. 

2 Program — “School and Home Gardens.” 

If there is a schoo] garden, or an opportunity to have one, 
ask the principal to talk about this. 

3 “Value of School and Home Gardens,” by the 
Supervisor of City Gardens, or by any one who knows 
the subject. Distribute seeds and literature, if possible. 
(Merchants will gladly donate prizes for best gardens.) 

4 Appoint nominating committee to prepare for the 
election of officers for the next session. 


April — Business Meeting 


1 Report of nominating committee. Also nominations 
from the floor. 

2 Suggestions and discussion of club’s summer work, 
if the club is desirous of doing same, such as, Fresh Air 
Day Camp, for pupils who attend Fresh Air School during 
school term. Lawn parties, band concerts on school lawn 
announced. These afford good opportunities to raise funds 
for club. 


May 


1 Election of officers. 
2 Annual and full reports from chairmen of all commit- 
tees. 
3 Round table discussion on the following topics: 
a What the Mother’s Club has done for me. 
b Why such clubs are necessary. 
c¢ How I can help the club. 
4 Social hour — Refreshments served in small paper 
May baskets, made by pupils of primary grades. 


June 


If practical, arrange an afternoon outing for the mothers— 
going to the park or a hike through the woods. Meet at 
the school. 





Talking to Our Brains 
Edith L. Boyd 


We have a funny little habit in our schoolroom. At 
least some other people think it is so; to us it is very sincere 
and full of meaning. It is extremely helpful to all of us, 
even though teacher is the only one who really knows why. 

Just before we have a difficult task to do, a test or some- 
thing hard, the teacher says, “Heads down on the desk.” 
When every head is hidden in encircling arms and a deep 
silence has settled over the whole schoolroom, the teacher 
says, ‘““Now, let’s talk to our brains.”’ After a moment more 
she says, slowly and distinctly, “My good brain, you 
remember everything that has ever been told you. All I 
ever learned is put away in your little cupboards and 
drawers. I need your help to-day. You musthelp me to 
open the right place and take out what I call for. I know 
you will, for you are a good brain and never lose anything. 
Sometimes I cannot find things quickly, but you will help me 
this time. I am trusting you. I know we shall succeed, 
you and I, my good brain.” 

Somehow, things seem so much easier after this, and if 
the results at the end of the task are not all that we hoped 
for, we hunt the reason. It may have been that the little 
doors did not come open quickly enough, or that, because 
eyes or ears were not paying attention, the thing was not put 
away at all, or it may have been poked in hastily, all tangled 
up with something else, so we realize that we must pay good 
attention and put things away in an orderly manner. If 
this is done, and we depend on the brain to be ready, the 
little cupboard doors will fly-open and what we want will 
pop out the minute we call. 
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The Christmas Project in a Primary Room 


Letheld Hahn 
Primary Critic Teacher, Kansas City, Mo. 


UR preparations for Christmas began the day after 
our Thanksgiving vacation. 

The children suggested many things. All wanted 

a tree and a party for mothers and children. We decided 

to make our Christmas gifts first and then decorate the 
tree and prepare for the party. 

For several days the making of gifts was individual. 
The children experimented and many results were discarded 
by the group, while others were accepted as good sugges- 
tions. Children were urged to visit downtown stores and 
see if there were any things there in the toy department 
we could make. Many individual trips were reported 
and valuable suggestions received. The girls began at 
once to make dolls and dress them. Some were made from 
an old stocking and stuffed with cotton, and some were made 
on bottles. There were black mammies and fine ladies 
with yellow yarn hair. Sometimes the hair was painted 
on, sometimes it was made of yarn and tied with bows; 
and when the experimentation proved to one child that 
hair was too difficult, she made a silk hood instead. The 
faces were painted, embroidered, or made with bands and 
buttons. Each child worked out her own idea, brought the 
material for doll and dresses from home and did all of the 
work herself. Nearly all of the girls made a doll, and two 
boys made boy dolls. The group formed every morning 
as soon as the doors were open, and interest did not wane 
until the dolls were finished, although the sewing was slow 
work. We had a hand satinernisdien which some of the 
girls used for hems, but needles and thread were used to a 
large extent. The sewing group was a very friendly one — 
the first group to stay voluntarily together for several 
weeks. The children talked and sang as they worked, 
and stopped to “play house” with the first finished product. 

Of course the boys wanted a drum. Various suggestions 
were made. One boy suggested using peck measures and 
covering them, but these did not make noise enough. 
Paper and cardboard were unsatisfactory also. The group 
finally decided that a tin can would be best. Tin coffee 
cans combined good shape and possibilities for noise, so 
these were used. The children brought the cans from 
home and one child secured such a good result that the 
rest adopted his idea. Strips of cardboard were cut the 
width of the side of the can. Dots were placed on the 
cardboard at intervals of two inches or so; paper fasteners 
were put through at the dots and a cord was strung diag- 
onally between the fasteners. Red was the favorite color. 
Drum-sticks were made from old pointers, sawed up on our 
work bench. The boys enjoyed slewing the drums. Each 
boy played with his drum for two or three free work periods 
after its completion. Later the boys played for us to 
march. Various rhythms were used. Boys who had 
never been able to keep time practiced faithfully so they 
could play in the band. 

After the girls finished their dolls, they talked about 
what else they could make. A short time before, we had 
dramatized the story of “Little Black Sambo,” and one 
of the boys had made himself a green umbrella. The girls 
were very proud of their dolls and wanted to make some- 
thing else for them. They ‘asked the teacher what dolls 
would like and she suggested parasols. The children 
imitated the idea of Black Sambo’s umbrella. Round 
circles of cardboard were cut and covered with flowered 
samples of comfort material, given us by a wholesale 
dry goods firm. Handles were made by the boys. Bows 
of tissue paper to match the flowers added a finishing touch 
to the handles. The children had previously decided to 
make a gift for the other first grade children in the building. 
The girls suggested making parasols like ours for the itt 


in the other room. The results were even prettier than 
our first ones. 

To the boys was left the duty of providing a gift for the 
boys of the other room. Plans were enthusiastically made, 
but all experiments failed the first day, as the problems 
were too complicated. Finally the boys decided to make 
marble bags and clay marbles. Small samples of cretonne 
were used for the bags and were sewed with yarn in har- 
monizing colors. We were surprised to find that the boys 
secured as good results in sewing as the girls had done and 
were equally persistent in their work. 

A few girls wanted to. make a work-basket for mother. 
We talked about how to do it, and as our time was short 
and we wanted a result which would last, we used card- 
board boxes for a foundation and covered them with crepe 
paper. Each child bought a roll of crepe paper and divided 
the roll with some one who had a harmonizing color. 
There was a great variety in decoration. No two of the 
baskets were alike. There were paper flowers, bows, covers, 
fringes, fancy linings, and a variety of handles. Both boys 
and girls enjoyed this work. The children’s mothers said 
afterward that the work-baskets were really useful as well as 
beautiful. 7 

Some toys were made, though only one of a kind in most 
cases. There were wagons, a doll bed, a chair, a cradle, a 
doll swing, a Jack-in-the-box, and a sled. 

Sets of paper dolls were made by a group (both boys and 

irls). 
o When we decided to invite the mothers to our party, 
the children wanted to serve refreshments and have some 
kind of a “show” for them. We learned a number of 
Christmas songs for the occasion and dramatized a delight- 
ful little story, “The Kitten’s Christmas Wish,” from 
“Happy Tales of Story Time,” by Skinner. The boys 
wanted to play their drums, so we worked out a rhythm 
with the piano and the boys accompanied with their drums. 

Planning refreshments and table decorations was great 
fun. Of course, red and green were chosen as our color 
scheme. We made baskets for our popcorn, sewed stockings 
of mosquito-bar for our candy, and decorated our tables with 
red tissue paper blossoms. Each child decorated his pa 
napkin with some original design and made a napkin ring 
of red paper with his name on it. Place cards were made 
also. 

A large table was decorated, and tea wafers, and candy 
were served to the mothers from it. The children’s tables 
were grouped around the Christmas tree. Table-cloths 
were brought from home, popcorn was popped by the 
children in the cooking room, and lemonade was made by 
them at school also. 

We bought our tree a week before the party and the 
children decorated it entirely to suit themselves. Many 
cardboard toys were made and hung on the tree. Red 
tissue paper blossoms were pasted on the tree also. Clay 
balls were made, painted, and hung upon thetree. Only the 
best results were accepted, but each child worked persist- 
ently until he secured a result sufficiently good to be used. 

The language possibilities of this project were many. 
Discussions, plans and criticisms furnished excellent oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous spoken language. There was ex- 
cellent practice in keeping to the subject. Some errors of 
speech were corrected. There had been very little written 
language up to this time, but the children now wanted to 
write letters to Santa. A long letter was impossible, but 
we decided that each child could learn to write the name of 
the toy he wanted most. It was necessary for each child 
to sign his name to the letter. All the children, but one, 
learned to write their first names at this time. When the 
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writing on this large paper.) 


board by the teacher. 








day we had set for writing the letters came, there were a 
few children who could not write as difficult toy names as 
they had chosen. The children decided it would be all 
right for these few to draw a picture of the toy and sign 
their names. A few of the older children wrote little 
letters of one sentence, using a large piece of wrapping 

per and black crayon. (We have found a roll of brown 
raft wrapping paper invaluable in all of our work. We 
have had no difficulty in getting a large free swing to the 


The children put cards on the gifts, saying, “From 
John,” “To mamma,” etc. Often the card was larger than 
the gift, but the writing was the pride of the child’s heart. 

Many reading lessons were based upon our Christmas 
preparations. An account of our plans and preparations 
was dictated by the group, written on the board by the 
teacher and later printed with a large sign marker by the 
teacher and kept as a permanent record. 

The program was planned by all, but was written on the 


Star 
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We had several blackboard reading 
lessons about toys, the trip to the toy 
store, etc. 

The seat work during the entire month 
grew out of the project. 

After the party and the Christmas vaca- 
tion, we had a discussion of what to do 
next. Thechildren wanted to have a store 
and put the things we had left in the 
store and make new ones. All wanted a 
toy store, but after a day or so the 
children tired of making new toys and one 
of them suggested a big store, where we 
could sell many different things. We then 
agreed upon a department store as our 
next project. 





The Star Song 


Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue,] 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung? 
Lies He the lily-banks among? 


O say, if this new Birth of ours 

Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light; thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 


Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushiag cheek, 

Or search the beds of spices through 

To find Him out? 


No, this ye need not fo; 


But unly come and see Him rest, 


A princely Babe. m's Mother’s bre.st. 


— Robert Herrick 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 


Projects 


II 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


N many courses of study for the primary grades, the 
work in geography is treated in connection with, and 
has no place apart from, the work in nature study. 

Admittedly the inter-relationship of the two subjects is 
such that no absolute line of demarcation can be drawn — 
which is fortunate, for each subject is all the more enriched 
and vivified by the other. 

However, it will be seen by the way the subject of this 
discussion is stated, that in this course of study the geogra- 
phy is treated in connection with history and civics. 
The reasons for this are easily evidenced. Throvghout the 
treatment the work is based on life — the life of the children 
themselves first, home life, community life, the simple 
nature life and phenomena which determine and control 
this life, to be followed by the life of other people, the 
Eskimo, the Japanese, where different geographic conditions 
have developed different living conditions, and so to a large 
extent, different historical and civic features. 

To be well taught, the life of these peoples must develop 
much geographic fact— hence the linking of the two 
together. 

But along with this there should be given throughout 
the year such work as will prepare the pupil for the future 
study of geography, such work as will directly lay the 
foundation for the study of the universe, the winds, day 
and night, seasons, etc. In that sense — and only in that 
sense or to that extent — is this work differentiated from 
the work in nature study. 

The wise teacher will make use of climatic, seasonal, 
and daily facts, phenomena, and happenings throughout 
the year to make this work opportune, remembering always 
that one of the chief purposes of it all is to lead pupils to 
observe, to understand, and to apply the World of Nature 
to the World of Man. The young child accepts all of these 
facts without questioning and without reasoning. An 
alert curiosity, an interested exploring, a conscious admiring, 
a grateful wondering, as to the great facts and phenomena, 
along with an understanding of some of the simple facts 
that are basal will open the way for much fertile thinking 
and desiring. We cannot begin too soon to enrich the lives 
of these little ones by “reading meaning into the world 
about them” — provided we do so simply and naturally. 

The topic of actual phy, as given below, is meant 
to extend throughout the first year as opportunity arises or 
occasion leads. The work is to be given sometimes in 
connection with history and civics, sometimes with nature 
study, sometinies arithmetic, etc. Above all, it should 
be made opportune and treated in a lively, enthusiastic, 
natural way. Much drill should be provided for the facts 
of direction, for the various terms used in defining position, 
etc., and not a day should pass without the teacher in some 
way directing the pupils’ attention to some climatic or 
seasonal fact, either through story or observation, or both, 
and so, even while opening up the avenues of an exploring 
imagination, establishing in the ‘nind of the child a sense 
of his unity with nature, his oneness with the world about 
him. 


Actual Geography 
I Position. 


In the sense training and the learning of the various terms 
necessary for the understanding and expressing of 
the material of this topic, a conscious relationship 
between his daily habits and his environment is 
established through the , perceptual faculties, and 


much opportunity for motor activity furnished. .. 


After having been once -taught, -drills on ‘the various 
parts of this topic may frequently be used for rest 


periods —a few moments now and then as needed 
throughout the day. Observation, memory, co-ordina- 
tion, with habits-of speed and accuracy should be in 
the teacher’s mind, and given their proper relationship 
and exercise. Along with these, much emphasis 
should be placed on acquiring and using a correct 
vocabulary. 


Right and left. 

(This was briefly referred to in connection with the 
development of the topic of Family Pleasures, for 
the purpose of showing how parts of this portion of 
study may and should be connected with other parts 
of the study.) 

a “Tam going to ask some of you to do just what I 
do. If the children I call upon do just the right 
thing, everyone else may raise his right hand. 
Should the pupil called upon do something wrong, 
— else may shake his head, thus.” (In nega- 
tion). 

Teacher stands with her back to the class, with her 
right hand held high above her head. Teacher faces 
the class. “All right, little people. Who can stand 
here and do just what I did? You may, John. 
Is he correct, class? Then show me. (Class raise 
hands.) John, you may turn around and see if 
they are correct.” Perhaps some child has raised 
his left hand. If John does not see and correct this, 
the teacher does. 

“John did well. Now look again. You may come 
to the front, Jane.” (Jane raised her left hand, so 
the pupils at their seats shook their heads; some one 
was then called upon to show Jane.) 

After a few more exercises with the right hand, such 
as waving it, erasing a small portion of the board, 
holding a book, the teacher may ask: “What hand 
have we been using, class? Yes, our right hand. 
We will have the chalk say ‘right,’ and while the 
chalk says it, we willsay it, also.” (Write the word 
four or five times, all saying it in unison as you do so.) 

b In some similar way teach the word “left” in 
connection with the left hand. 

¢ Generalize, applying the words “right” and “left” 
to other objects and things. 

d Things to do. 

Arrange objects on teacher’s desk —on the right- 

hand side, the left-hand side. 
Arrange objects to the right and left of some given: 
object on the desk. Have pupils duplicate arrange- 
ment, first copying with objects before them, then 
from memory. 

Extend to the placing of objects in the room, to the 
right or to the left of some specified object. 

In each of the above exercises be careful to have 
pupils put into words what has been done; as, 
“The book is on the right-hand corner of the desk”’; 
“The ruler is to the left of the ink bottle”; ‘The 
windows are on my left”; “The chart is to the left 

’ of the sand-table.” 

In making the room referred to in the study of the 
home, apply these terms frequently. For instance, 
when making the kitchen, the teacher may say: 
“Now we are ready to put in the kitchen cabinet. 
Suppose we place it to the left of the sink — like 
this.” Or, when making the living room, ‘Where 
shall we place the piano? ‘Yes, to the right of the 
window will. do nicely” (the teacher, of course, asking 


such leading ‘questions as may-be necessary to call 
“right” or “left”). 


forth the ‘te 
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e Penmanship. 

Make direct connection in such matters as where 
pupils stand, in which hand they hold the chalk or 
the pencil, etc. 

Arithmetic. 

In number development drill may frequently be 
given in the use of these terms; as, “Place one 
splint in the middle of your desk; place another 
splint to the right of it; place another to the /eft of 
the first splint.” Or, “‘We want one boy to come to 
the front of the room. You may, Sam. You may 
stand to the right of Sam, Sue. And you may stand 
to the right of Sue, Kate.” (It is better not to 
make a point of the use of these terms in first lessons 
of number development, and not at all until the 
terms have become familiar to the children. How- 
ever, as the session advances, the thought and the 
use of “right” and “left” should have become so 
habitually associated with position that a command 
of the kind calls forth an almost automatic response.) 

g Physical Education. 

The opportunities for correlation here are too 
obvious and too numerous to need detailing, but this 
suggestion seems in order: Begin early in the session 
to make use of these terms in this connection and 
try to make their use seem natural. Marching 
frequently becomes laborious and noisy as a result 
of over-emphasis as to using the left foot — for 

narking time, to fall on the accented note of the 
music, etc. — when the children have not yet ac- 
quired an easy co-ordination. 

h Games and Music. 

“Looby Loo” (“I put my right hand in,” etc.) 
— Hofer’s Children’s Singing Games, Old and New. 

Have children form a circle and sing, ““Good morn- 
ing to you,” while one child goes round the circle 
shaking the right hand of each pupil with his right 
hand. 

Civics. 

“How many in the class rode or were driven to 
school this morning? On which side of the street 
did your mother drive the car most of the time? 
Did you meet any one? Which way did she turn, 
to the right or the left?” 

Develop the same facts from other children who 
were driven to school, and from children who walked. 
Note that the same will be true when they go home, 
when they go anywhere; establish the universality 
of this. Develop from the pupils why this is uni- 
versally done. Have pupils come to the front of 
the room and illustrate. Show what happens when 
this simple custom is disregarded. Let the children 
tell of accidents that have been caused in this way. 
Good lessons as to politeness, thoughtfulness, 
and discretion will naturally grow out of discussions 
of observance or lack of observance, as well as some 
idea of the necessity for well established customs 
(and laws) for making sure of the safety and comfort 
of people in a community. 

7 Drawing. 

Give simple exercises in drawing in connection with 
drill work on these terms. For example, have the 
pupils represent the top of a table, and draw in 
objects according to direction; as, “The ball is on 
the front right-hand corner of the table.” “The 
ruler is to the left of the ball.” 


2 Other “position” terms. 

a When the terms “right” and “left” have been 
taught, and the pupils have become reasonably 
familiar with the use of them, teach such terms as 
“above,” “below,” “between,” etc. In each case 


make use of, or create situations calling forth the 
use of the term, teach the term, and give abundant 
practice in the use of it, remembering always that 


ee — 





it is position, relationship of one object or thing to 
another, that is being taught, and that in life accurate 
observation of such positions or locations is a very 
valuable habit, while accurate language in which to 
express these observations is a very valuable posses- 
sion. 


b Things to do. 


Give many sense-training games, bringing in addi- 
tional facts, such as color. For instance, “The 
brown book is between the blue book and the black 
book.” 

Make a point to use the terms taught in the locat- 
ing of objects (defining positions) in the making of 
posters. 

Lead pupils to originate ways of their own for 
the placing of objects, calling on some other pupil 
to copy from memory, another to express in language. 
Meanwhile the teacher places on the board the word 
being drilled upon. Then, “To-morrow we will see 
who can give us yet another way to show the use of 
some of the words we have on our list, or who can 
help us to represent the use of some other word that 
tells of position, to be added to our list.” 

Silent reading lessons. Use such sentences as: 
“Place your right hand in the middle of your desk.”’ 
“Stand beside the table, Kate,”’ etc. 


II Direction. 


1 


to 





“Who can tell me what it is that comes peeping in at 
our windows every morning — almost every morning — 
before we are awake? Yes, indeed. The sun gets up 
very early. Do you always get out of the same side 
of your bed? Does the sun? Who can point in the 
direction in which we always see the sun early in the 
morning? We will look out of the windows now and 
see just where the sun is. All right. Now we will all 
point with the right hand toward the sun. But we 
don’t see the sun in the same place during the whole day. 
Who remembers where the sun was while we went 
home for lunch yesterday? Where was it when you 
last saw it yesterday?” 

Lead from the foregoing into a study of the cardinal 
points. 


Things to do. 

Locate places in room with regard to cardinal points. 

Locate objects or things on school grounds with 
reference to cardinal points. 

Each child may tell the direction in which he lives 
from the school building. 

Locate well-known objects in the vicinity, by pointing 
in the direction in which they are and telling how one 
might find them. 

Dramatize the story of “Chicken Little,” having 
Hen Pen, Turkey Lurkey, or any four of the characters 
of the story placed with regard to cardinal points in 
the room, and such terms as “near the north,” or 
“to the right of the east.” 

Read some simple poem, as, for instance, the old 
nursery rhyme given below, and have the class act out 
pantomime as the teacher reads. Later some pupil 
may give this from memory, the class meanwhile 
“suiting tHe action to the words.” 


This is East and this is West — 
Soon I’ll learn to say the rest. 
This is high and this is low — 
Only see how much I know. 
This is narrow, this is wide — 
Something else I know beside. 
Now my eyes wide open keep — 
Shut them, and I go to sleep. 


If a lady on the street, 
Or my teacher I should meet, 


From my head m I take 
And a bow, like this, T make. 
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3 Stories. 


Phaeton. 
Aurora. ~ 


4 Picture Study. 


Reni’s “ Aurora.” 


5 Games. 


“Puss in the Corner” (the “corners” being chosen 


according to the cardinal points, and with the additional 
element of Puss telling what corner it is that she gets 
i as, “I am in the south corner. z 


as Jack, be nimble, Jack, be quick,” as a game, 
Jack” whisper to the teacher the direction 


prin which he expects to jump; Jack may call on 
some member of the class to name the direction toward 
which he jumped, or the class as a whole may tell. 

f Reading and Language. 


Develop from the class a simple direction story. 
For instance, ask questions which will bring from 
the children such sentences as these: 

This morning we played, “Jack, jump over the 

candle-stick.” 

Mary Sue was Jack. 

She jumped toward the east. 

Then Tom was Jack. 

He jumped toward the south. 

Harry fell down when he tried to jump. 

His head was toward the north. 

His feet were toward the south. 

His left hand pointed eas#. 

His right hand pointed west. 


Music. 
The old rhyme, “The North Wind Doth Blow.” 


III Distance. 
1 Comparative Measurement. 


a “How far do you live from school, Hattie? Just 


five blocks? ‘That is near, isn’t it? How far do you 
live, John? Three blocks. Then John lives nearer 
than Hattie does. But I knowa boy who lives only 
one block from the school. Yes, Leo, you live 
nearest of all.” 

Continue with the location of other well-known 
objects or places to teach the use of “near,” “nearer,” 
“nearest”; of “far,” “farther,” “farthest.” Use 
the terms frequently in connection with the positions 
of characters when stories are dramatized, with 
reference to the placing of various objects in the 
room, etc. 


b Things to do. 


Continue sense training games to impress the idea 
and to drill upon the terms of comparative measure- 
ment. Some variation as to materials used and the 
manner of conducting these exercises may be found 
desirable, but little variation is needed if the teacher 
will give them in a brisk, lively manner at opportune 
times and for brief periods. Let most of the origi- 
nality come from the pupils. 

Conversation lessons, with simple oral and written 

lessons. 
hoose one child to “act” the terms in pantomime. 
some other child to put them into oon. 


2 Actual Measurement. 


a “Which desk is the larger, Harry's or Sam’s? 


You think Harry’s? Sam thinks his own is the 
larger. Mary says she thinks they are just the same 
size. Well, Mary, which do you think the larger, 
your own desk or Sam’s?” After a few such queries, 
some child will probably say that he knows “how to 
tell for sure,”’ and the project of measurement will be 
fairly launched. However, if such is not forthcom- 
ing, the teacher may ask, “How can we find out 
whose desk is the larger?” 


- Each pupil should then be furnished with a foot — 


ruler, and the foot be taught. 
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After much measuring with the foot ruler has been 
done, the inch may be taught, and later the yard. 
Correlate with arithmetic, making sure that the 
concept precedes the term, and that the use of both 
grows out of some felt need for measurement. 

A less natural way to present this topic is as 
follows: Provide each pupil with a bundle of splints 
one inch long, another bundle of splints two inches 
long, and other splints of varying numbers of inches 
in length. Then, “Each boy and girl may hold up 
one of his shortest splints. Find another just the 
length of that one. Another. Lay five splints of 
just that length in a row. The length of these 
splints is called an inch, and we measure objects 
with it. How long is your splint, Mattie? -Yours, 
Sam? Yes, the length of each is an inch, and this 
is the way the word looks in writing.” 

After some further drill on the word, have the 
pupils apply the inch splint as a measure to the 
two inch splints, then to the splints of varying 
lengths, and later to various objects — books, 
desks, or any familiar objects that do not call for 
too large a number of inches. 

The teaching of the foot and the yard would follow 
the foregoing in natural order. 

A very pleasing method of introducing the study 
of measurement is the following: “I wonder who 
wants to be the little boy or girl who is talking in 
this little poem: 


“Try me, father, try me — 
Mark me on the wall. 
Sister, stand beside me, 
And see if I’m not tall.” 


“All right, Jack may be the little boy. Where 
will you stand, Jack? Against that door jamb is a 
very good place. You may come and ‘mark him,’ 
Kate. Now, how are we going to tell how tall he 
is? Yes, we will have to measure.” 

A foot ruler may be presented then, and the 
measuring directed. The odd inches, if any, may 
be taken care of by saying, “Jack is a little more 
than three feet tall,” or “He is not quite four feet 
tall,” until later, when the inch has been taught. 

However the subject may be presented, make sure 
that some idea of distance is soon connected with 
the concept of measurement, that abundant practice 
be given, and that the use and importance of this 
in our daily lives be established by the application 
of the measuring facts learned to their classroom 
projects and daily needs or opportunities. 

Things to do. * 


A line drawing contest. Have some child draw a 
line a given length, say a foot. Have other children 
judge as to the accuracy of this. A child who thinks 
this too long may draw a line that he considers a 
foot; the same as to a child who thinks the first line 
too short. After comparisons, some other child may 
take a foot measure and test. 

Measure heights of pupils. 

After several lessons in such work, pupils may work 
in pairs, measuring each other, writing one’s own 
height on the board. 

Judge as to the number of yards from the teacher’s 
desk to the door. Measure. 


c Drawing. 


Have pupils cut from stiff paper or light cardboard 
a foot ruler, and mark on it the inch and half inch. 


d Arithmetic. 


Whether the study of measurement be begun in 
connection with arithmetic or geography, abundant 
practice should be given from then on in arithmetic, 
connecting the number concept with measuring, and 
both with a growing concept of distance. 
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IV Nature Observations and Applications. 
1 The weather. 


a From practically the first day of school, children 
should be taught to observe weather conditions. 
There is always opportunity for the teacher to open 
the way for such observations in her morning talks, 
or even in her “Good morning.” Frequently 
through stories and by questioning, the pupils 
should be led to make such statements as: 


It is a cloudy day. 

The wind blows. 

How bright the sunshine is! 

It is cooler to-day than it was yesterday. 


Establish the connection between the weather and 
the kind of clothing we wear, the things we eat, the 
things we do, etc.; that is, establish the connection 
between weather (climate) and life: life of plants, 
life of animals, life of man. 


b Things to do. 


Keep a month by month weather record. On a 
certain space on the blackboard, or on a large square 
of manila paper, record the observations of the wind 
and the kind of day, using pictures, or simpler draw- 
ings, or a simple color code by way of representation. 
These month-by-month charts should be used as a 
basis of comparison and summarization when study- 
ing or reviewing the seasons. 

Make a clothing chart. On a large piece of bogus 
or manila paper, fasten pieces of cloth typical of 
kinds from which our clothing for different kinds of 
weather ismade. This should bea progressive chart, 
being made in connection with the study of clothing 
as the seasons change. 





2 The sun. 


a “I’m going to see who has bright enough eyes to 
find what I am talking about. It is in the room. 
It is out-of-doors. You can all see it, but no one 
can hear it. You can’t even hear it when it comes 
into or goes out of the room. It can come in when 
the door is shut just as well as when it is open. 
It had to come a long, long way to get tous. It helps 
to make the room warm. It is very bright and very 
yellow. Good! John’s sharp eyes have spied it — 
it is the sunshine. 

A study of sunshine will develop many facts. 

Where did the sunshine come from? What a long, 
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long way from the sun, far up in the sky, to us! 
How does the sun look? What shape is it? What 
color? Is the sun always in the same place? (Con- 
nect with work on seasons, and with work on cardinal 
points.) 

“Who can tell us where else the sun is shining 
besides here?” (Lead to an idea of the wide range 
of the sun’s rays, in country and in city, on sea and 
on land.) Develop some idea of the sun’s great 
size and power. 

What does the sunshine give us? Where does it 
get the light from? The heat? What do the light 
and heat do for the plants? Watch the plants in 
the window-boxes as they turn their leaves toward 
the sun. Why? Develop the need of these and 
other plants for sunshine. Carry this over to the 
need of animals, and to our own need of sunshine. 
Let these preliminary lessons serve as a forerunner 
of much observational and comparative study as the 
seasons advance. Note the varying degrees of 
brightness on different days, at different times during 
the day, in different seasons. 

Give Robert Louis Stevenson’s delightful poem, 
“My Shadow,” and from this lead into a study of 
shadows — how they are made, what color they 
seem tobe. Have the children observe the difference 
in length and position of their shadows in the morning, 
at noon, in the afternoon, at night. Emphasize the 
pleasure the sunshine gives us, its healthfulness and 
its help in sanitation. 


b Things to do. 


Plant beans in a pot and keep in a dark corner or 
closet. Compare these pale, sickly-looking plants 
with others grown in the sunlight, or with the plants 
in the window-boxes. 

Have a group of “elves” give a “shadow dance.” 

Measure shadows. 


¢ Hygiene lesson: How the sunshine helps us to grow, 
and to keep well and strong. 


d Literature. 


The Dawn Princess—Stories for Kindergarten and 
Home. 

The Wind and the Sun— The Sunbeams — The 
Story of the Morning-glory — Poulsson’s “In 
the Child’s World.” 


e Language. 


Conversation lessons in which children tell their 
experiences with their own shadows. 
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3 Stories. 
Phaeton. 
Aurora. 

4 Picture Study. 
Reni’s “ Aurora.” 

5 Games. 


“Puss in the Corner” (the “corners” being chosen 


according to the cardinal points, and with the additional 
element of Puss telling what corner it is that she gets 
into; as, “I am in the south corner.”’) 


Use “Jack, be nimble, Jack, be quick,” as a game, 


having “Jack” whisper to the teacher the direction 
toward which he expects to jump; Jack may call on 
some member of the class to name the direction toward 
which he jumped, or the - as a whole may tell. 


f 


Reading and 
Develop from the a simple direction story. 
For instance, ask questions which will bring from 
the children such sentences as these: 
This morning we played, “Jack, jump over the 
candle-stick.”” 
Mary Sue was Jack. 
She jumped toward the east. 
Then Tom was Jack. 
He jumped toward the south. 
Harry fell down when he tried to jump. 
His head was toward the north. 
His feet were toward the south. 
His left hand pointed east. 
His right hand pointed west. 
Music. 
The old rhyme, “The North Wind Doth Blow.” 


III Distance. 
1 Comparative Measurement. 


a 


“How far do you live from school, Hattie? Just 
five blocks? That is near, isn’t it? How far do you 
live, John? Three blocks. Then John lives nearer 
than Hattie does. But I knowa boy who lives only 
one block from the school. Yes, Leo, you live 
nearest of all.” 

Continue with the location of other well-known 
objects or places to teach the uSe of “ near,” “nearer,” 
“nearest”; of “far,” “farther,” “farthest.” Use 
the terms frequently in connection with the positions 
of characters when stories are dramatized, with 
reference to the placing of various objects in the 
room, etc. 

Things to do. 

Continue sense training games to impress the idea 
and to drill upon the terms of comparative measure- 
ment. Some variation as to materials used and the 
manner of conducting these exercises may be found 
desirable, but little variation is needed if the te:.cher 
will give them in a brisk, lively manner at opportune 
times and for brief periods. Let most of the origi- 
nality come from the pupils. 

Conversation lessons, with simple oral and written 
language lessons. 

Choose one child to “act”’ the terms in pantomime. 
some other child to put them into language. 


2 Actual Measurement. 


a 


“Which desk is the larger, Harry’s or Sam’s? 
You think Harry’s? Sam thinks his own is the 
larger. Mary says she thinks they are just the same 
size. Well, Mary, which do you think the larger, 
your own desk or Sam’s?” After a few such queries, 
some child will probably say that he knows “how to 
tell for sure,” and the project of measurement will be 
fairly launched. However, if such is not forthcom- 
ing, the teacher may ask, “How can we find out 
whose desk is the larger?” 

Each pupil should then be furnished with a foot 
ruler, and the foot be taught. 
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After much measuring with the foot ruler has been 
done, the inch may be taught, and later the yard. 
Correlate with arithmetic, making sure that the 
concept precedes the term, and that the use of both 
grows out of some felt need for measurement. 

A less natural way to present this topic is as 
follows: Provide each pupil with a bundle of splints 
one inch long, another bundle of splints two inches 
long, and other splints of varying numbers of inches 
in length. Then, “Each boy and girl may hold up 
one of his shortest splints. Find another just the 
length of that one. Another. Lay five splints of 
just that length in a row. The length of these 
splints is called an inch, and we measure objects 
with it. How long is your splint, Mattie? Yours, 
Sam? Yes, the length of each is an inch, and this 
is the way the word looks in writing.” 

After some further drill on the word, have the 
pupils apply the inch splint as a measure to the 
two inch splints, then to the splints of varying 
lengths, and later to various objects — books, 
desks, or any familiar objects that do not call for 
too large a number of inches. 

The teaching of the foot and the yard would follow 
the foregoing in natural order. 

A very pleasing method of introducing the study 
of measurement is the following: “I wonder who 
wants to be the little boy or girl who is talking in 
this little poem: 


“Try me, father, try me — 
Mark me on the wall 
Sister, stand beside me, 
And see if I’m not tall.” 


“All right, Jack may be the little boy. Wher: 
will you stand, Jack? Against that door jamb is 
very good place. You may come and ‘mark him, 
Kate. Now, how are we going to tell how tall h 
is? Yes, we will have to measure.” 

A foot ruler may be presented then, and th 
measuring directed. The odd inches, if any, ma) 
be taken care of by saying, “Jack is a little mor 
than three feet tall,” or “He is not quite four fee: 
tall,” until later, when the inch has been taught. 

However the subject may be presented, make su: 
that some idea of distance is soon connected wit 
the concept of measurement, that abundant practi’ 
be given, and that the use and importance of th 
in our daily lives be established by the application 
of the measuring facts learned to their classroo 
projects and daily needs or opportunities. 

Things to do. 


A line drawing contest. Have some child draw 
line a given length, say a foot. Have other childr: 
judge as to the accuracy of this. A child who thin 
this too long may draw a line that he considers 
foot; the same as to a child who thinks the first lin 
too short. After comparisons, some other child ma) 
take a foot measure and test. 

Measure heights of pupils. 

After several lessons in such work, pupils may work 
in pairs, measuring each other, writing one’s own 
height on the board. 

Judge as to the number of yards from the teacher’s 
desk to the door. Measure. 

Drawing. 

Have pupils cut from stiff paper or light cardboard 

a foot ruler, and mark on it the inch and half inch. 


d Arithmetic. 


Whether the study of measurement be begun in 
connection with arithmetic or geography, abundant 
practice should be given from then on in arithmetic, 
connecting the number concept with measuring, and 
both with a growing concept of distance. 
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IV Nature Observations and Applications. 
1 The weather. 


From practically the first day of school, children 
should be taught to observe weather conditions. 
There is always opportunity for the teacher to open 
the way for such observations in her morning talks, 
or even in her “Good morning.” Frequently 
through stories and by questioning, the pupils 
should be led to make such statements as: 


It is a cloudy day. 

The wind blows. 

How bright the sunshine is! 

It is cooler to-day than it was yesterday. 


Establish the connection between the weather and 
the kind of clothing we wear, the things we eat, the 
things we do, etc.; that is, establish the connection 
between weather (climate) and life: life of plants, 
life of animals, life of man. 


Things to do. 


Keep a month by month weather record. On a 
certain space on the blackboard, or on a large square 
of manila paper, record the observations of the wind 
and the kind of day, using pictures, or simpler draw- 
ings, or a simple color code by way of representation. 
These month-by-month charts should be used as a 
basis of comparison and summarization when study- 
ing or reviewing the seasons. 

Make a clothing chart. On a large piece of bogus 
or manila paper, fasten pieces of cloth typical of 
kinds from which our clothing for different kinds of 
weather ismade. This should bea progressive chart, 
being made in connection with the study of clothing 
as the seasons change. 


2 The sun. 


a 





“T’m going to see who has bright enough eyes to 
find what I am talking about. It is in the room. 
It is out-of-doors. You can all see it, but no one 
can hear it. You can’t even hear it when it comes 
into or goes out of the room. It can come in when 
the door is shut just as well as when it is open. 
It had to come a long, long way to get tous. It helps 
to make the room warm. It is very bright and very 
yellow. Good! John’s sharp eyes have spied it — 
it is the sunshine. 

A study of sunshine will develop many facts. 
Where did the sunshine come from? What a long, 


b 
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long way from the sun, far up in the sky, to us! 
How does the sun look? What shape is it? What 
color? Is the sun always in the same place? (Con- 
nect with work on seasons, and with work on cardinal] 
points.) 

“Who can tell us where else the sun is shining 
besides here?” (Lead to an idea of the wide range 
of the sun’s rays, in country and in city, on sea and 
on land.) Develop some idea of the sun’s great 
size and power. 

What does the sunshine give us? Where does it 
get the light from? The heat? What do the light 
and heat do for the plants? Watch the plants in 
the window-boxes as they turn their leaves toward 
the sun. Why? Develop the need of these and 
other plants for sunshine. Carry this over to the 
need of animals, and to our own need of sunshine. 
Let these preliminary lessons serve as a forerunner 
of much observational and comparative study as the 
seasons advance. Note the varying degrees of 
brightness on different days, at different times during 
the day, in different seasons. 

Give Robert Louis Stevenson’s delightful poem, 
“My Shadow,” and from this lead into a study of 
shadows — how they are made, what color they 
seem tobe. Have the children observe the difference 
in length and position of their shadows in the morning, 
at noon, in the afternoon, at night. Emphasize the 
pleasure the sunshine gives us, its healthfulness and 
its help in sanitation. 


Things to do. 

Plant beans in a pot and keep in a dark corner or 
closet. Compare these pale, sickly-looking plants 
with others grown in the sunlight, or with the plants 
in the window-boxes. 

Have a group of “elves” give a “shadow dance.” 

Measure shadows. 


¢ Hygiene lesson: How the sunshine helps us to grow, 


and to keep well and strong. 


d Literature. 


The Dawn Princess—Stories for Kindergarten and 
Home. 

The Wind and the Sun— The Sunbeams — The 
Story of the Morning-glory — Poulsson’s “In 
the Child’s World.” 


e Language. 


Conversation lessons in which children tell their 
experiences with their own shadows. 
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The air. 

a “To-day we are going to talk about something else 
that is in the room. ‘The first boy or girl that can 
guess what I am talking about may come and 
whisper his guess to me. You can’t see it, but it is 
everywhere. If every one of us should go out and 
shut the door, the room would still be full of it. 
No one can guess? Well, then, you ask me ques- 
tions, and see if my answers will tell you. Yes, it 
comes in at the doors and at the windows, too. 
We can’t feel it when it is still, but if it moves fast 
enough we feel it. Yes, it is out-of-doors, too — it 
is everywhere. That’s good; Kate has found out, 
so she may tell the class.” 

Continue with observations as to fresh air and 
and stale air, pure and impure, heated and cool. 
Compare the air that comes from the radiator with 
the air that comes from the window — the air after 
the sun has been shining several hours and the air 
after the sun goes down; still air and air in motion 
(an ordinary fan may be used, and attention called 
to electric fans). Where does the warm air go? 
The cool air? 

b Things to do. 

Hold a bladder or a toy balloon over the radiator. 
What happens? Why? 

Experiment with various forms and degrees of 
ventilation in the room. 

c Hygiene. 

The need of fresh, pure air to keep people healthy; 
why we should ventilate rooms in which people stay, 
especially sleeping rooms. 


4 The wind. 


a “Just look out of the window and see how the leaves 
are falling from the trees. What is making them 
fall? Yes, the wind is blowing. What else does 
the wind do besides make the leaves fall?” 

When each child has told all the things he can 
think of, make two lists on the board — the useful 
things the wind does, the harmful or destructive 
things. 

What is the wind? Can we see it? Can we feel 
it? Note from day to day the change in the direction 
of the wind, and record this on the weather chart. 

b Things to do. 

Make a weather vane and mark on it the cardinal 
points. Observe from this the changes in the direc- 
tion of the winds. 

Fly kites. 

Collect pictures showing the work of the wind. 

Let some child pose certain works of the wind. 

c¢ Drawing. 

Draw a scene to represent a windy day. 

d Nature Study. 

The wind sometimes becomes a sower of seeds. 
What kinds of seeds does it sow? How? 

e Literature. 

The Wind — R. L. Stevenson, in “ A Child’s Garden 

of Verses.” 

How the West Wind Helped the Dandelion — 

Odysseus andthe Bag of Winds—The Story 
of a Breeze, and the North Wind at Play — Poulsson’s 
“In the Child’s World.” 

f Games. 

Trees in a Storm — Newton’s Graded Games and 

Rhythmic Exercises. 

Wind in the Trees—Rix’s Songs of School and Play. 

g Music. 

The Windy Day — Neidlinger’s Small Songs for 

Small Singers. 


5 Water. 


a “This morning we are going to learn a new song. 
After we have sung it, I want each boy and girl to 
tell me something you thought of while we were 
singing.” 
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The song is “The Rainy Day,” from Neidlinger’s 
“Small Songs for Small Singers.” Of course the 
teacher has selecteda rainy day for the teaching of 
this, and the song, with the children’s personal 
contributions, make an excellent introduction for 
the study of rain, and, from that, of water. 

What is rain? Where does the water come from? 
Note the clouds on a rainy day. Compare and con- 
trast with clouds on other days. Usually the big, 
gray ones, or the piled-up black ones, bring rain. 
Look often at the horizon; see how the big, fluffy 
clouds bank up there. Early in the morning and at 
sunset the clouds are apt to be of such pretty colors: 
silver and gold, pink, red, purple. At noontide they 
fly far overhead, in fine feathery little flakes and 
streamers. Note also the difference in different 
months and different seasons. 

What does the rain do? Lead them to see how 
it washes dust from the air, and from the faces of 
plants, gives a drink to the plants and to the earth, 
makes the earth soft and so makes it easy for the 
roots of the plants to grow and for the robins to get 
their worms. Then, too, it fills the brooks and 
rivers, and what do they do? 

Take up forms of water, and at opportune times 
study frost, snow, steam, etc. Show how the sky 
gathers it back again and makes more clouds for us. 
What part have the wind and the sun in all of this? 

“Sometimes, after a rain usually, we see some- 
thing very beautiful in the sky, something with soft 
colors, stretching away across the heavens.” 

If the pupils do not readily think of the rainbow, 
the teacher may use a prism to throw the colors on 
the wall. Perhaps some child may know that this 
is not only a rainbow, but also a “ Bow of Promise.” 
At any rate, the Bible story of the Flood may well 
be used here, and they may think of how the sun is 
striving to drive the rain away. 


b Things to do. 


Hang prisms (pendants from old chandeliers will 
answer nicely) in the windows, that the children may 
enjoy the beauty of the colors. 
Hang leaves or vegetables in the room that have 
not been touched by frost, and some that have. 
Compare them. 
Catch snow crystals on a piece of slate or glass. 
Study them. Draw, or cut, snow crystals. 
Fill a bottle partly full of water and let it freeze. 
Melt the ice. Note carefully what takes place each 
time. 
Study some nearby small stream just after a rain. 
c Hygiene. 

How water helps to keep us clean and healthy. 
d Language. 

Conversation lesson: The uses of water. 
e Reading lesson. 

Sentences developed from children as to the forms 
of water used for reading. 

f Civics. 
How boys and girls may help each other, and other 
people, too, to have a good time when it snows. 
g Literature. 
To Whom Shall We Give Thanks — The Immortal 
Fountain — Stony and Rocky—Do What 
You Can — Neptune — The Brook and the 
Water Wheel— Poulsson’s In the Child’s 
World. 
h Music. 
Tracks in the Snow—Gaynor’s Songs of the Child’s 
World, Book II. 
Tiny Little Snowflakes—Walker and Jenks’ Songs 
and Games for Little Ones. 
i Game. 
The Snow Game. 


(Continued on page 668) 
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With swathes of scented hay Thy bed They brought Thee gifts of gold and gems, 
By Mary’s hand at eve was spread. Pure orient pearls, rich diadems, 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! 


At midnight came the shepherds, they But Thou who liest slumbering there, 
Whom seraphs wakened by the way. Art King of Kings, earth, ocean, air. 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! 


And three kings from the East afar Sleep, Baby, sleep! The shepherds sing: 
Ere dawn came, guided by the star. Through heaven, through earth, hosannas ring. 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! 


A Christmas Lullaby 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! The Mother sings: 
Heaven’s angels kneel and fold their wings. 
Sleep, Baby, sleep! 

















Sleep Baby, sleep! 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! 


Sleep, Baby, sleep! 
— John Addington Symonds 
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Led by a Star 


A Primary Geography Project 


Nelle Norvell 


E Christmas stories are so shrouded by mystery and 

sentiment that the small child really retains only an 

inkling of the true Christmas story, and this faint 
idea is readily eradicated by the anticipation of giving and 
receiving gifts. 

Why should not the setting and customs of the Bible 
stories be made as tangible to the child as the stories of any 
other} period or surroundings? 

No, medium of expression is so realistic to the children 
of the primary grades as the sand-table, with its many 
possible forms of interpretation. Also, at this time when so 
much is being said and written about projects, the sand- 
table will prove its value. For there is no project more 
truly belonging to the entire classroom, or even community, 
than the sand-table. It is a real project, individually and 
collectively. 

The sand-table need not be elaborate — in fact, this 
Christmas sand-table gained its effectiveness through its 
simplicity of objects, setting and arrangements. 

The Christmas story was first told and discussed. As 
always, they were received with very unusual interest. 
The stories themselves contained some descriptions of the 
form of architecture of the cities; the customs and the 
people; the climate and vegetation of the country around 
Bethlehem. Any details omitted were brovght out in 
later discussions. 

Next the Wise Men came in for their share of attention, 
involving a detailed description of the nomad life of the 
desert; the dress, homes and customs of the people of the 
desert. This leads up to a discussion of the desert itself, 
with its vast stretches of sand, its sand storms and its 
oasis —a haven of rest for the tired traveler. The mode 
of travel is here touched upon and the camel becomes a 
most interesting subject, involving discussions of his adapta- 
bility to the desert betause of his padded feet; his contract- 
ing nostrils; his reserve store-house of food in his hump, 
and his peculiar water reservoir in his stomach. 

These discussions formed a series of language lessons — 
some based on stories and some on picture study. When 
we were at last ready to arrange the sand-table, there was 
no part of it which was not clearly comprehended and 
appreciated by each child present. 

The sand was first moistened, to enable it to hold its 
shape. Then the hills were formed at one end of the table, 


while the remainder of the sand was left very smooth and 
bare, to represent the desert. 

On one of the hills the city of Bethlehem was arranged, 
and on the other the shepherds and their flocks were 
placed. 

The city itself was unique, but none the less effective, 
because of its simplicity — being made up of houses of 
which only the fronts were displayed. These figures may 
be constructed from any stiff cardboard — we used tablet 
books for all the foundations. The houses were cut free- 
hand and therefore were of varying sizes, though the same 
general form was carried out—a round top and lower 
additions at the sides. These foundations were then care- 
fully covered with a very thin coating of white plasticine, 
spread on evenly with the fingers. The windows were 
represented as mere slits, made with a lead pencil through 
the plasticine. The palm trees were made from dark green 
construction paper, folded in the middle and cut in small 
slits, as for lanterns or mats. Leaving it still folded, it was 
rolled around and around, forming the trees as illustrated 
These were used in and about the city. The shepherds wer 
cut from white cardboard and each carried in his hand < 
black shepherd’s crook. The sheep were small toy ones, 
covered with white cotton. This part of the table, in order 
to contrast with the desert, was covered with green tissue 
paper cut into tiny shreds and strewn thickly over the spac: 
around the city and over the hills. 

The camels were also cut from cardboard, according to : 
pattern, and were covered with the white plasticine. Their 
trappings being according to descriptions of the finest, w« 
decided that ours must be no less richly bedecked. There- 
fore the girls of the class made blankets of purple silk or 
velvet, with small tassels on the ends. The harness was 
arranged by the boys, from small purple ribbonsand cords 
from candy boxes. These reins also had small tassels on 
the ends and were decorated with tiny brass bells, which 
would really tinkle — such as are used on Christmas cos- 
tumes. These represented the golden bells as described 
on the trappings of the rich kings of the East. 

The Wise Men themselves presented a more serious 
problem, as it was difficult to devise anything resembling a 
“wise man” who could with any degree of comfort perch 
on the exceedingly sharp, thin backs of our camels. At 
last, we remembered the everyday clothespins, which had 
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before served us in several capacities. Clothespins, it was 
discovered, could sit gallantly astride our camels, however 
rawboned they were, without toppling over the beasts 
themselves. Therefore, three clothespins were soon fur- 
nished with plasticine faces, with the features marked in 
with a lead pencil. Lastly, they were dressed in “purple 
and fine linen,” as befitted their station. Each was en- 
veloped in a loose robe, fashioned of linen or muslin scraps 
and fastened about the neck. The heads were wrapped in 
white turbans bound with purple tape. 

Finally the three travelers were placed in a procession 
facing the star that led them, which was a part of the back- 


Christmas 


Josephine C. 


I The Tree 


One of the very first questions asked was, “ Are we going 
to have a tree?’”’ We decided we would and then came the 
question, “What kind shall we have?” It was finally 
decided to have a spruce tree, because the spruce trees are 
better shaped, the needles are shorter and do not dry up 
and fall so quickly. Now that we had decided on the kind 
of a tree the next problem was, “How shall we get it?” 
Severa! of the boys volunteered to get a tree, but, as all 
the boys were rather small, that could not be done. ‘Then 
came the suggestion, “Let us all bring pennies and buy a 
tree.” 

The next day one of the boys rushed into school all 
excitement: ‘My father says he’ll go out with his car and 
bring in some trees if we just tell him the kind and size.” 

That settled it. 

The tree soon arrived, and after it was placed in the 
room our thoughts turned toward decoration. 

“What shall we use to trim the tree?” We wanted to 
call the tree “Our Tree,” so we decided if we made all the 
trimmings ourselves we could truly call it “Our Tree.” 
Immediately we decided to make red and green paper 
chains, then to cut out paper bells and stockings and deco- 
rate them with some Christmas symbol. Some also wanted 
to cut cardboard stars and cover them with gold or silver. 
Others wanted to make jointed paper Santa Clauses and 
trim their suits with cotton batting. Butso far everything 
suggested was made of paper. Then came the suggestions 
of stringing popcorn and cranberries. Several of the 
mothers sent cranberries and popcorn to school. We 
borrowed an electric stove and the popping of the corn 
was taken care of by a committee of children appointed 
by the children. One morning one of the boys brought in 
several pine cones and asked if those wouldn’t make good 
trimmings if they were colored. We purchased a can of 
gold paint and painted them. When finished they were 
tied with gold cord and the appearance of a gold cone here 
and there served to brighten up the entire tree. 

When we had a sufficient supply of popcorn, cranberries, 
and cones we were ready to begin work in earnest. We had 
committees to look after various forms of work. When a 
child had completed his seat work he was allowed to go 
to the work table and work on any one of the trimmings 
above mentioned. The children were so enthused and so 
interested that while at the table there was not a peep out 
of them. One day a mother came to visit a first grade 
room. She said, “I have come to see what it is that you 
are doing in this room that makes my little girl so happy. 
She comes home and says, ‘Oh, Mother, it is so nice to go 
to school! We can do anything we want.’ ” 

And indeed the children were happy; but they were still 
happier on the day when they had finished making all the 
trimmings and were ready to trim the tree. Every one 
added his bit of trimming, and a more beautiful tree the 
children claim they never saw. They were so proud of the 
fact that they had made all the trimmings. 
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ground drawn on the board. They appeared to be nearing 
their destination, bearing their rare gifts of frankincense 
and myrrh — gifts to the Christ Child, and creating our 
present ideas of Christmas giving. For, since we cannot 
give our gifts personally, we give to those we love to make 
happy, or better still, to those who need our help, thus 
celebrating the birthday of Christ. 

So, aside from the real facts learned, the sand-table 
has a value in teaching the Christmas spirit of gift 
giving, so that it becomes so real that it is never for- 
gotten and makes more enjoyable all the Christmas cele- 
brations. 


Projects 
Campbell 


II Illustration on the Board 
We have artists in every room and first and second grade 


rooms also have their artists. The artist or artists in each 
room were given a sufficient blackboard space on which 
they might illustrate something pertaining to Christmas. 
Some of the children illustrated the story of “The Shep- 
herds,” others the story of “The Three Wise Men.” In 
one room one child drew a fireplace, with the stockings 
hanging up. He wrote under the picture, “The Night 


’ 


Before Christmas.” Immediately another child asked, 
“May I draw something alongside of Roy’s drawing?” 
He drew a tree, decorated it, drew several presents under 
the tree and named it, “Christmas Morn.” 


Ill The Sand-table 


Some of the first and second grade rooms have sand- 
tables. During the first part of December the children 
are told the story of “The Christ Child” and “The First 
Christmas.” They hear about the “Town of Bethlehem” 
and about “Santa Claus’ Home in Northland.” In some 
of the rooms the children represented on the sand-table 
“The Town of Bethlehem.” They built with blocks the 
kind of houses which were found in Bethlehem. They built 
the inn where Mary and Joseph went for shelter that night 
but were turned away because of no room; and finally they 
built the manger where the Christ Child lay. 

Another room represented ‘‘Santa Claus’ Home in North- 
land.” They placed a log house amongst a great clum 
of pine trees. Within the house were toys of every kind. 
At the door stood Mrs. Santa Claus. Just outside were the 
eight reindeer hitched to a sleigh partly filled with presents. 
Beside the sleigh stood Santa Claus with a sack on his back. 
He was all ready to start from his home to visit the children 
all over the land. On an adjoining table the same children 
represented “A Village on Christmas Eve.” Of course 
Santa was to visit this village on his way. 


IV Hand Work 

All children love to make gifts. We decided to make 
gifts for mother and daddy first. The making of these 
gifts was done by the children themselves, with only sug- 
gestions from the teacher. Some children made calendars 


‘for mother and match scratchers or shaving pads for daddy. 


One day I asked how many would like to make a present 
for baby. Ofcourse every one wanted to. Itoldthechildren 
to bring old stockings from home, and cotton batting or 
pieces of old cloth which they might cut into small pieces 
and use to stuff the dolls. Some of the children made cats 
instead of dolls. One of the teachers brought patterns of 
animals and the children cut the animals from old Turkish 
towels or old pieces of cloth, and, after sewing together, 
stuffed these. We used the same plan for working on these 
gifts as we did for making the trimmings for. the tree. 
When a child had finished his seat work, he went to the 
work-table and worked on his gift. After the children had 
finished making their dolls, some went right on and dressed 
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them, making dresses, bonnets, cloaks, aprons and even 
went so far as making handkerchiefs to place in the apron 
pocket. 

By using the project plan the children gained much more 
than they do when the teacher plans everything for them. 
The teacher suggests and guides and tke children do the 
developing. 

Therefore, you will see that the teachers and children of 
the first and second grades lived together, planned together, 
and finally enjoyed together the results of their own efforts. 


December 


Down on the winter world, 
Earth’s wondrous sign, 
Candle of Bethlehem, 
Endlessly shine! 

May in our lonely hearts, 
Bethlehem’s song, 

Ever ring joyously, 
Radiant and strong. 


A Problem in Silent Reading for a Primary 
Grade 


Dorothy Mason Jones 


Begin Silent Reading in Grade I 


Silent reading should be used in schoo! earlier than is 
customary in most systems. 

Reports of investigations printed in the Eighteenth Year 
Book point out that “The rate of silent reading surpasses 
the rate of oral reading between the second and fourth 
grades”; and reports carried on through the use of Courtis’s 
Silent Reading Tests indicate that “Habits of associating 
meanings with the printed pages should be emphasized 
from the beginning, and that every pupil should be required 
to comprehend the meaning of simple sentences with almost 
perfect accuracy by the end of the third year.” 

It is evident, therefore, that systematic training in silent 
reading should be given at least as early as the second year, 
and that the methods used should ensure growth in compre- 
hension. One means of effecting this result is through the 
reading of material which is simple in content and which 
is related to interesting projects or problems. 


General Methods 
Provide Interesting Problems 


Problems can be made worth while to children which 
involve the making of articles from directions which they 
themselves read. When work is controlled by purposes of 
this kind, there is little danger of careless, thoughtless 
reading on the part of the pupils, for the execution of the 
problem acts as a check upon accuracy. 

Such articles as drinking cups. nut baskets for parties, 
folders for papers, and badges for Memorial or Armistice 
Days are useful to children and are made of material which 
is easily manipulated. In addition, these problems have a 
reading content the vocabulary of which is within the 
abilities of young children, and so they allow for the im- 
mediate satisfaction of their interests. 


Use Social Methods 


The methods used in solving problems or working out 
projects in school should correspond, so far as is possible, 
to those used in life situations. 

In social relationships there arise questions and problems 
the solution of which depends upon the understanding of 
directions, rules, regulations and laws. Therefore it is 
fitting and essential that the school provide practice in the 
interpretation of written or printed rules and directions 
pertaining to the manipulation of material. These appli- 
cations should include the study of given patterns and 
figures in relation to specific directions and at the same time 
should be purposeful. 


Meet Individual Needs 


The purposes of thirty or forty pupils are fulfilled more 
easily if, on the basis of ability, the class is divided into two 
or more groups. This division makes it possible to grade 
the instruction so as to meet the needs of individuals, to 
secure a degree of skill in the interpretation and execution 
of directions, and to increase the powers of comprehension, 
and to fulfil the aims of this type of work. 


Special Methods 
Introduce the Whole Problem 


At the initial stage of a project, the completed article 
should be shown to the pupils, that they may have a con- 
crete notion of what they are to make; and, that they may 
have a general idea of the procedure, the eatire series of 
directions in their sequence should be presented on paper 
or blackboard. Unless each of these is pointed and direct 
in form, it will be found that the pupils will become con- 
fused. For example, the direction, “On the top of the 
paper at the left, measure in two inches,” is more logical 
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than “Measure in two inches from the left-hand side at 
the top.” If these directions are on the blackboard, one 
pupil can glide a pointer under each successive line, as he 
and the class together read it silently. This, if well done, 
suggests the right sort of eye movement and reading rate, 
and also brings the process as a whole to the focus of 
attention. 


Relate Drills to Problems 


Whenever the cortent contains words which children 
might find difficult to recall, or phrases which they might 
easily misinterpret, a drill lesson should be presented. 
The content of such a lesson must depend upon the stage 
of advancement and the level of ability of the class. For 
example, in a second grade, the writer has found it nec essary 
to provide practice in the reading and the execution of 
written directions which pertain to the drawing of light 
margin lines, the drawing of dotted lines, the drawing of 
full lines, the folding on dotted lines, the cutting on full 
lines, and the folding on lines so that the lines are on the 
outside, and then refolding so they are on the inside. 


Lead Pupils to Recognize Need for Practice 

In each drill lesson, the children should feel the need for 
the instruction. To illustrate: Some second grade children 
made nut baskets and folded to a given line, instead of on 
a given line. They discovered that these baskets did not 
look as well as those made correctly, and so became con- 
scious of the need for special practice. 


Limit Drill to Few Points 

The teacher, too, should keep in mind the specific causes 
of failure and limit a drill lesson to a few of the most definite 
and essential points. For instance, beceuse the pupils 
failed to note the difference in the directions “fold on the 
line” and “fold to the line,” the following lesson centered 
the attention and practice upon these particular points, 
and colored chalk was used to emphasize the contrast 
between the words “to” and “on.” 

By means of such methods as these, the teacher can make 
specific provisions for securing accuracy, speed, and inde- 
pendence during the presentation of a lesson. 


Encourage Self-reliance 

During this step, the pupils should make the article from 
the directions which they read silently. This they can do 
with a fair degree of facility if directions are presented one 
by one, and time is allowed for the performance of each 
written direction. Should some pupils need extra help, the 
teacher, in preference to giving oral directions, can write 
special directions and questions on the blackboard, as, for 
example, “How many inches, Paul?” “Ralph, help 
Harold.” 


Provide for Co-operation 

Another method of insuring independence is to allow 
the children to choose a boy or girl whom they think will 
exercise good judgment and leadership. This leader can 
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observe his class, to see that members carry out each 
direction promptly and that they are ready to read the 
next direction as soon as it is written. He also can inform 
the teacher when his classmates are prepared to read the 
next direction, This sort of co-operation has a salutary 
effect upon the attention of the class and results in con- 
centrated effort. 


A Project 


Directions for Making a Box to Decorate a 
Christmas Tree 


1 On the top of the paper, from the left side, measure 
in 2 inehes and mark. 

2 On the bottom of the paper, from the left side, 
measure in 2 inches and mark. 

3 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line. 

4 On the top of the paper, from the left side, measure 
in 4 inches and mark. 

5 On the bottom of the paper, from the left side, 
measure in 4 inches and mark. 

6 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line. 
7 On the top of the paper, from the left side, measure 
in 6 inches and mark. 

8 On the bottom of the paper, 
measure in 6 inches and mark. 

9 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line 

10 On the top of the paper, from the left side, measure 
in 8 inches and mark. 

11 On the bottom of the paper, 
measure in 8 inches and mark. 

12 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line. 

13 At the top of the paper, on the left side, measure 
down 2 inches and mark. 

14 At the top of the paper, on the right side, 
down 2 inches and mark. 

15 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line. 

16 At the bottom of the paper, on the left side, measure 
up 2 inches and mark. 

17 At the bottom of the paper, on the right-hand side, 
measure up 2 inches and mark. 

18 From one dot to the other draw a dotted line. 

19 From the top of the paper, on the left-hand side, 
on the first vertical line, measure down 2 inches and mark. 

20 From the top of the paper to this dot on the dotted 
line, draw a full line. 

21 From the top of the paper, from the left side on the 
second vertical line, measure down 2 inches and mark. 

22 From the top of the paper to this dot on the dotted 
line, draw a full line. 

23 From the top of the paper, from the left side on the 
third vertical line, measure down 2 inches and mark. 

24 From the top of the paper to this dot on the dotted 
line, draw a full line. 

25 From the top of the paper ,from the left side on the 
fourth vertical line, measure down 2 inches and mark. 

26 From the top of the paper to this dot on the dotted 
line, draw a full line. 

27 From the bottom of the paper, 
on the first vertical line, measure up 2 


from the left side, 


from the left side, 


measure 


from the left side 
inches and mark. 
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28 From the bottom of the paper to this dot on the 
dotted line, draw a full line. 

29 From the bottom of the paper, from the left side 
on the second vertical line, measure up 2 inches and 
mark, 

30 From the bottom of the paper to this dot on the 
dotted line, draw a full line. 

31 From the bottom of the paper, from the left hand 
side on the third vertical line, measure up 2 inches and 
mark. 

32 From the bottom of the paper to this dot on the 
dotted line, draw a full line. 

33 From the bottom of the paper, from the left side 
on the fourth vertical line, measure up 2 inches and 
mark. 
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34 From the bottom of the paper to this dot on the 
dotted line draw a full line. 

35 From the left side, on the first horizontal line from 
the top, measure in 4 inches and mark, as in Figure 1. 

35 From the left side of the paper to this dot on the 
horizontal dotted line, draw a full line, as in Figure 2. 

37 From the left-hand side, on the second horizontal 
line from the top of the paper, measure in 4 inches and 
mark, as in Figure 2. 

38 From the left-hand side of the paper to this dot on 
the horizontal dotted line, draw a full line, as in Figure 3. 

39 Cut on all full lines. 

40 Fold on all dotted lines. 

41 Paste the three flaps together. 

42 On the ends of the box paste the ends of the handle. 


Primary Seat Work Related to Silent Reading 


M. E. James 


HOUGHT and word mastery are the aims in teaching 
reading. How is it possible to help to accomplish 
these aims in so-called seat work? If silent reading, 

which is so very important, is properly supervised, the 
children are held responsible for definite results and much 
can be accomplished in these two fundamentals of reading. 
The following exercises are suggestive of types of work 
that can be carried out in primary grades. All the exercises 
given have been tried and found reasonably successful in 
second and third grades. 

In as many instances as possible, write on the blackboard 
directions for definite activities. The child’s ability to 
read silently in an intelligent manner, is shown by the 
readiness and accuracy with which he follows the written 
directions. Here are some illustrations of this kind of 
work in a second grade. 

The class was working out an Eskimo project. Much 
reading, language, and hand work grew out of it. One 
part of the work was to make a poster showing phases of 
Eskimo life. The teacher drew on the blackboard a picture 
of an igloo, an iceberg, and an Eskimo sitting in a boat with 
a paddle in his hands. The directions were put below 
each picture: 

1 Draw an igloo like the one on the board. Draw 
another smaller one. 

2 Draw two icebergs. Make one large and one small. 

3 Draw a boat with an Eskimo sitting in it. On 
another part of the paper draw a paddle. 

We shall have the best pictures cut out and pasted on the 
poster. : ; 

While working on an Indian project, the drawing super- 


visor drew for the children many Indian symbols used in. 


sign writing by the Indians. The children, in their seat- 
work periods, made booklets containing several of these 
symbols, by following directions written on the blackboard. 
Here are some of the exercises: 

1 Fold a heavy piece of yray paper in two. On one 
half, draw the Indian sign for sun. Make the sun yellow. 
Make the rays orange. Write the word sum under your 
drawing. Write the word with black crayon. 


2 On another page of the folded paper, draw the sign: 


for brave. Draw the sign for squaw beside it. Write the 
words brave and squaw below. Use black crayon for all the 
work. 

3 Do this on another page. Draw the Indian sign for 
clouds. Use black crayon. Draw lightly, making the lines 
gray. Write the word clouds under the picture. a 

A class may have a silent reading lesson on such a familiar 
story as “The Ant and the Mouse.” Put the following. or 
similar questions, on the board and the children, when they 
have read the story through, may write the answers. 

Make a list of all who asked the ant to marry. 

Make a list of the things the ant thought of buying with 
the money she found. 


Write one word that tells what she bought 

Copy from the book the exact words she used ia telling 
the mouse why she would marry him. 

In some instances, the children may be asked to make a 
List of the new words they find ina story. These words are 
written on the board at the end of the study period. punctu- 
ation worked out, and meaning found through the text. 

Other suggestions are as follows: 

Write the names of al’ the persons in the story. 

Write the name of the most important person in the story. 

Write three words that tell three things this person did. 

Write a list of words found in the story which describe a 
certain character. 

Think of another name for the story. 

Write it. 

In connection with “Blackie’s Picnic,” in “Merry 
Animal Tales,” by Bigham, the third grade children were 
given these directions from the blackboard: 

Answer 1 and 2 in writing 

1 Make a iist of things Blackie had to eat at his picnic. 

2 Make a list of things you like to take on a picnic. 

3 Be ready to show the class one thing Blackie did. 
The class will try to tell what word you are acting. (Action 
words, such as, hopping, running, eating, and others, may 
be illustrated by pantomime. Insist that words acted are 
in the story studied.) 

Make a list of ail the words used instead of said. 

Groups of very short stories found in readers may be 
assigned singly to individuals. Each prepares his story 
to read to the class, which he is allowed to do after he has 
read it satisfactorily to the teacher. This provides a motive 
for good oral reading as well as silent study. 

In such exrecises as those described, there is an incentive 
for reading. There are definite results required which can 
be checked by the teacher showing her some of the weak 
spots which may be strengthened by class instruction and 
by individual attention. If such problems are given to the 
child, he has not only a motive for reading throughout the 
story or selection, but he is learning how to study 

Children should be encouraged to select stories from their 
classroom library books, to be read to the class. They are 
interested in keeping a list of the books which they have 
read and in reading to the teacher parts of a story which 
particularly appeal to them. For instance, a little girl in 
the second grade who was reading “Little Black Sambo,” 
went voluntarily to the teacher and said she wanted to 
read to her “a very funny part.” She read the following 
passage: “And Black Mumbo ate twenty-seven pancakes, 
and Black Jumbo ate fifty-five, but little Black Sambo ate 
a hundred and sixty-nine, because he was so hungry.” 

The classroom libraries provide most important and 
valuable material for seat work. Children may read as 
rap‘dly and as many books as their skill and capacity allow. 

(Continued on page 673) 
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“A Doll Project” 


Very good for Kindergartens and First Grades 


Annie E. Dakin 


Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


sy time after Christinas, have one day, or part of a 
day, set aside as “Doll Day.” Girls bring their dolls 
to school — boys, too, if they have one. 

Take one period of the day for a study of the different 
dolls. Talk about their dress, their eyes, their hair, their 
bodies, their joints; where they came from; how they got 
to the children; who made thgjr clothes, etc. 

This gives a steady flow of Conversation, which may be 
guided into lines of good English, also much originality 
with splendid ideas for things to try. 

Study facial expression along lines of happiness, thought- 
fulness, sweetness, etc. Let pupils try to imitate the 
expression of their dolls and some of the other’s dolls. 
Talk of the joints of the doll, what they allow them to do 
with the doll. 

Compare and contrast with their own joints and motions, 
bringing out the idea that the doll is patterned after real 
little boys and girls, as to motions and facial expressions, 
and how necessary it is for them to keep their own bodies 
erect and perfect, with kindly and sweet expressions always. 

Give each child pencil and paper and let them take 
pictures of the different dolls in the groups. Facial ex- 
pressions are surprising as a result of this lesson. 

Give each child paper and scissors, allowing them to 
cut paper dolls and dress them, using colored crayons for 
dresses, socks, ribbons and shoes. Allow pupils to originate 
patterns where possible, otherwise furnish patterns for 
them to copy. Use all good drawings, cuttings, or coloring 
for schoolroom decoration. 

For physical training have “The Jointed Dolls,” all 
taking part, or if using for entertainment have six or eight 
pretty little girls, wearing white dresses, white socks and 
slippers, with big bows on top of head. 

Have them form behind screen, or in cloak-room, where 
they assume their facial expression, which they retain 
throughout the exercise. 

Have them march on to circle, one at a time, bending 
legs at hips only — otherwise body, arms, head, and legs 
remain stiff. 

This is done accurately to any good march time. 

When all are on circle in straight line, have leader or 
teacher on opposite side of room, in front of dolls, making 
motions which they will imitate in perfect rhythm. 





Motions may represent any attitude in which a jointed 
doll may be placed. The following motions make 4 
pleasing number. 

1 Raise right arm, extending front on level with shoul- 
der, remaining straight and stiff while raising left arm thus. 
Keep position four counts, then lower right arm to side, 
then left. 

2 Repeat 1, and turn palms of hand up, each in turn, 
as arm is raised, giving expression of “Take me!” Hold 
four counts; lower alternately to side. 

3 Drop head forward, bend right arm at elbow, so hand 
comes over right eye; then left arm, with hand over left 
eye, expressing the “Crying doll.” Hold four counts; 
lower alternately to sides. 

4 Raise right arm from shoulder to perpendicular 
position, then left arm, expressing “How tall I am!” 
Hold four counts, lower alternately to sides. 

5 Extend right arm straight out from shoulder, 
left, as in 1. 

Bend body at hips, until arms hang limply in front of 
legs, faces down, expressing “Doll left over bench or 
chair!” Hold four counts; straighten body, fix gaze on 
object in front, lower arms to sides alterantely. 


then 


6 (a) Drop head to left shovlder— raise. (6) Drop 
to right shoulder—raise. (c) Turn face to left. (d) 
Front. (e) Turn to right. (/) Front. 


7 Turn on heels to left, turn face to front; hands and 


arms stiff, legs and body stiff. Bending legs at hips, 
march away, one at a time, until all are off the circle. 
Let the boys, or one boy, run the victrola while this 


exercise is held and the result is more pleasing 


A Birthday Gift 
What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring Him a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part - 
Yet what can I give Him? 
Give Him my heart.—Christina Rossetti 
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A Dairy Project 
Initiated by the Children 


Mary Willcockson 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HE third grade children of the Normal School became 
interested in dairy products after we began serving 
them milk and buttered crackers for a mid-morning 

lunch. Since the mothers had asked us to do this, the 
children brought the idea from home that milk is an 
important food. 

One child lived on a farm and brought his own milk 
from home. He was telling the children about his father’s 
milking machines, one day, when he exclaimed, “Oh, I 
can’t make you understand how they work! Come out and 
see them.” So a trip to a dairy farm was planned. Com- 
mittees were appointed to plan the trip — to find out what 
car to take, when to take it, how much it would cost, etc. 
Children were chosen to collect the important information 
upon our arrival at the dairy farm. 

The project included all subjects in the curriculum. 
For one semester the language, geography, history, music, 
physical education, drawing, reading, construction, number, 
writing, handwork and science were combined into a unit 
of work. 


References 
Bulletins in Normal Library 


1 Bulletin 226, April 1916 
Barns for Wisconsin Dairy Farms. 
2 Bulletin 276, January 1917 
Correct Payment for Cheese Factory Milk by the Babcock Test. 
3 Bulletin 287, February 1918 
New Facts on Feeding Cattle for Successful Growth and 
Reproduction. 
4 Bulletin 311, September 1919 
University of California Investigations with Milking Machines. 
5 Bulletin 201, June 1918 
Milking Necessary for the Nation’s Welfare. 
6 Bulletin 323, July 1920, University of California 
Heavy vs. Light Grain. 
Feeding for Dairy Cows. 
7 Circular 218, April 1920, University of California 
College of Agriculture Experiment Station. 
Advanced Registry, Testing of Dairy Cows. 
8 Circular 129, September 1920 
Profitable Cows. 
9 Circular 69, April 1917 
Extension Service of the College of Agriculture. 
University of Wisconsin. 
What to Feed the Children. 
10 Circular 3, February 1918 
Wartime Conservations. 
Milk as Meat and Drink. 
11 Circular 175, October 1917, University of California 
Progress report on the Production and Distribution of Milk. 


12 United States Food Administration, June 1918 
The Dairy and the World Food Problem — Hoover 
Books 


1 Baltimore Course of Study, p. 650. 
2 Carpenter — How the World is Fed. 
3 Course in Community Life, History and Civics in the Elementary 
School, University of Chicago, p. 407. 

t Course of Study in Community Life, Rockford, Illinois. 
5 Crissey — Story of Foods. 

} Government Bulletins — See other list. 
Green — Food Products of the World. 

8 —— — Animal Husbandry for Schools — Rural {Textbook 

eries. 

9 Hodgdon — Elementary General School, p. 225. 

10 Sheldon — The Farm and the Dairy. 
11 Sherman — Food and Food Products. 
12 Snyder — Human Foods. 
13 Speyer School Curriculum — P. 62. 
14 Van Slyke — Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Products. 
15 Washburn — Productive Dairying. 

Lippincott’s Farm Manual. 

16 Wellman — Food Study. 
17 Wing — Milk and Its Products. 
18 George — Primary Plan Book, June, p. 59-72. 


Milk Project 
Language 


I Milk as an important food. 
A Related to December study of pastoral life. 
1 Kinds of milk. 
2 Value. 
II Plan a trip to a dairy farm. 
A How to get there. 
B_ What to look for. 
1 Look at the cows. 
2 Notice environment. 
a Milking barn — How different from other 
barns. 
(1) Milking machines. 
(2) Devices for keeping milk. 
(3) Bottling shed—How bottles are ster- 
ilized, filled, capped, delivered. 
(4) The separator. 
b The silo. 
C Appoint children to collect the following informa- 
tion: 


1 Number of cows. 

2 Amount of milk per day. 

3 Number of customers. 

4 How delivered — if by wagons, how many? 
5 Help needed. 

6 Care of cows. 


a Feeding — When? What? How much? 
If] The Trip. 
IV Free Conversation. 
A Children tell about things that interested them. 
B_ Children give the information they obtained. 
V_ Cows. 
A Kinds seen. 
B Other kinds. 
VI Care of Cows. 
A Shelter. 
B_ Food, etc. 
VII _ The Silo. 
VIII Care of Milk. 
A_ Why should it be well cared for? 
B How should it be well cared for? 
C What precautions should be taken regarding the 
handling? 
IX Testing the Milk. 
A The inspector. 
X Certified Milk. 
XI Trip to Winnebago Dairy Company to see milk 
pasteurized and bottled. 
Trip to Carver’s Ice Cream Company (a) to see 
butter made; (6) to see ice cream made. 
XII Discussion of trips. 
XIII Adulteration. 
A Water. 
B Skimming. 
C Chemicals for preservation. 
1 Reasons for the desire to preserve food. 
a How it allows for varied diet impossible_in 
early history of man. 
2 Other food preservatives. 
a List common ones, 
XIV Why Milk Sours. 
XV_ Wheys and curds. 
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XVI 
A 


Butter making. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 

1 Machines for making. 

2 Machines for packing. 
Renovated butter. 

Make butter — weigh it. 

Trip to corner grocery for crackers. 
Serve buttered crackers. 
Make corn muffins with the buttermilk. 
The Cheese Industry. 

Old Testament stories. 

Kinds of cheese. 
Cheese making. 

1 In America. 

2 In other lands. 








MATERNITY 


XIX 


A 
XX 
XXI 
A 
XXII 
A 

B 
XXIII 
A 


B 





Make cottage cheese. 

Serve on crackers. 

The Action of Rennet. 

Make Junket Custard. 

Serve. 

Pictures — with free conversation. 

Keystone slides — lantern. 

Stereoscopes and slides. 

Dairy Party for Mothers. 

Invitations. 

Free cutting of milk cans from silver paper. 
Original rhyme written on white paper and 
inserted in the can. 

Program. 

1 Music. 

a Dairy songs. 











(1) Individual. 
(2) Group. 
2 Children told the parents about the project. 
3 Keystone slides — with talks prepared by the 
children. 
C Refreshments. 
The children served buttered corn muffins and 
cocoa, or if the mothers so preferred, buttered 
crackers and milk. 


Silent Reading 


I Reading at home and school for information. 

A On special topics. 

Examples 
1 The Silo. 
2 Care of Cows. 

B For pleasure. 

Exam ples 
1 Stories — “The Foolish Milkmaid.’ 
2 Poems — “The Friendly Cow.” 
3  Riddles— Original by members of group. 

(See riddles below.) 
II Records. 

A Of excursions— made by individuals, or one by the 
group and placed on reading table. 

1 Example — Our Trip to the Dairy Farm. 

B_ Of Individual or Group Construction. 

Examples 
1 How I Made a Silo. 
2 How We Made}Butter. 

C Of Things Seen. 

Example — “Cattle Grazing.” 
III Games — Language. 

1 Example — “The Escaped Cow.” To teach “It 
was I.” Children read directions from black- 
board or from typed game books. 

2 Relaxation games — “Driving Home the Cows.” 

IV Rhymes. 

1 Made up by children during seat periods and copied 
on the board, or placed on bulletin board, or 
inserted in rhyme book for reading table. 

Example 
1 We drink milk each day; 
It’s the only way 
To grow very wealthy 
Just by being healthy. 


2 We know our milk is clean, 
For the Carver plant we’ve seen; 
It’s as pure as milk can be, 
So please come and drink with me. 


3 Eggs, milk, butter, bread, 
Make all children grow, ’tis said. 
(Pictures of each food mentioned were cut 
from magazines and pasted above rhymes. ) 
V_ Riddles — Collected in book form for reading table — 
original by children. 
Example 
1 Jamas yellow as can be, 
Through my windows people see, 
On my seats they sit and rest, 
While my wheels turn toward the west. 
Answer — Street car that took the children 
west to the dairy farm. 


2 Iam sbiny, 
I am bright, 
I have not 


A seam in sight. 
Answer — Milk pail. 
VI _ Direction written on board for seat work. 
Example 

1 We need a silo for our sand-table dairy farm, 
Go to the work tables, 3B class, and choose 
your materials. Divide your class into groups 
and begin work. 
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2 Draw the street car that took us to the dairy 
farm. Cut out four windows. Put two chil- 
dren in each window. Color their sweaters 
bright colors. 


Oral Reading 


I (In class.) The children helped the teacher search 
through all available sets of readers and supple- 
mentary books for “Dairy Stories and Poems.” 
Not enough material was found for the oral reading 
classes for a semester, so unrelated material was often 
used for part of the reading period. Often one book 
was found to contain a good story; this was typed 
and a copy given to each child. 

Examples 

Milking Time—Cyr’s Graded Art, Second Reader. 

Milking Time — Gordon’s Third Reader. 

The Milkmaid—Child Classics, Second Reader. 

The Foolish Milkmaid—New Ed. Third Reader. 

The Friendly Cow — R. L. Stevenson. 

Farewell to the Farm — Trowbridge. 

The Cow Boy’s Song — Whittter. 

Milking Time — Rossetti. 
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Picture Study 


I For Art. 

A few good art pictures were placed about the room at 
the children’s eye level. The children enjoyed 
them individually, then they came together in a 
group and talked informally about them. 

Examples 
1 Woman Churning — Millet. 

This picture was used at the time the children 
made butter for their party. They com- 
pared the modern way of making butter by 
machinery with the old hand way, as seen 
in the picture. 

The Escaped Cow — Dupre. 

Hung in room after children had made up a 
language game, “The Escaped Cow.” 

3 Return to the Farm— Troyon 
Used after a poem appreciation of the farm. 

II For Sentence and Story. 

Magazine covers were collected by the children. 
They were mounted, and then furnished good 
material for the language period. One day the 
children talked informally about a’ picture, the 
next day they made up a story about it, naming it 
at the same time. 


bo 


Number 
I Measures. 
1 Length — inch, foot, yard. 

Measuring for dairy booklets. 

Measuring for dairy posters. 

Measuring for dairy farm on sand-table. 

Measuring for milk bills. 
Weight — ounce, pound. 

Weighing milk, cream, butter. 
3 Dry — peck, bushel. 

Feed for cows. 
4 Liquid — pint, quart, gallon. 
Milk, cream, water for cows. 
5 Time — second, minute, hour, day, week, month, 
year. 
a Length of excursions. 
b When to feed cows. How long it takes. 
¢ Time of milking by hand, by machine, etc. 

6 Money — cent, nickel, dime, dollar. 
Carfare for excursion. 
Cost of milk served at school. 
Cost of milk, cream, butter, buttermilk. 
Cost of cows. 
Cost of care of cows. 
Cost of dairy equipment, etc. 
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Il Fractional Parts. 
Example — A pint is what part of a quart? 


Iil Percentage. 
Example — 75% of the class drink milk. 


bottles shall we need? 

[V Four fundamental operations — addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division — can be involved in any 

type of a dairy problem. 


Spelling 


How many 


Words needed for the dairy booklet, some of which are: 


milk 
milked 
milking 
cow 
barn 
cattle 
catch 
back 
baby 
beef 
chicken 
colt 
house 
houses 
horse 
below 
family 


any race 
ear large 
fire under 
have cream 
buy butter 
cent thick 
dime yellow 
hung mold 
hungry pint 
fodder spread 
enough party 
wood food 
fed market 
feed tablet 
feeding board 
Wednesday west 
week south 
Songs 
(Incomplete) 


never 
farm 
said 
creamery 
churn 
sour 
white 
bought 
color 
crackers 
invite 
stool 
think 
held 
east 
north 
play 


1 Rhyme — “Come, Butter, Come,” put to an original 


tune. 


2 Original rhymes put to music. 
3 Milking Song— Riley and Gaynor — Songs of the 
Child World, No. 2. 


t Co’ Bos! 


Robinson. 





643 


5 Bringing the Cattle Home — Riley and Gaynor — 
Lilts and Lyrics. 
6 Story of Butter — Hill. 
7 Dairy Maids — Eleanor Smith Primer. 
Construction 
(Incomplete) 


Pictures of Dairy Products. 
Free cuttings for booklets, posters, border. 
Sand-table dairy farm. 


The Dairy Border 


The children’s cuttings fgrmed a dairy border for the 
front board. It was a visual] record of our trip to the dairy 
farm. It showed the schoof buildings with the children 
leaving the Training School door; it showed the waiting 
car; it showed the surrounding country along the car 
tracks; and lastly, it showed the dairy farm with the dwell- 
ing house, dairy barn, cattle barn, silo, animals, etc. 


The Dairy Booklets 


The dairy booklets were individual projects. They con- 
sisted of records of various excursions, of things made, such 
as butter, cheese, or the construction of silos, barns, etc.; 
of original rhymes and riddles, of free cuttings; of pictures 
cut from magazines; of kodak pictures, of milk bills worked 
out each week; and of typed stories that the chilldren had 
found in old magazines. The average number of pages 
for each booklet was forty-eight. The following is a copy 
of the table of contents of one booklet. 


(See p. 645) 


Table of Contents 
Rhyme — Why We Drink Milk. 
Picture and Rhyme — Milk and Eggs. 
Our Milk. 

Our Trip to a Dairy Farm. 
(Continued on page 671) 
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The Results of Many Projects 


Historical Projects for the Primary Grades _ III 


Helen Lemert and Evelyn Kidwell 


A Swiss Project 


WITZERLAND is planned as a delightful change from 
the low flat countries. Variety is the keynote for 
easily obtained attention, and this rule applies very 

aptly here. The children are glad to build the rugged 
mountains and chase their herds of cattle to the highest 
peaks. 

Dairying is first discussed. This time the vast differences 
between the pasture lands of flat countries and the country 
being studied is noted. Life in a herdsman’s cabin is 
discussed and the cabin built. The use of heavy stones 
to protect the roofs during wind storms is very interesting 
to the children. Driving the cattle to pasture, mountain 
flowers and mountain climbing can usually be discussed at 
this point. The old Swiss legends and folk-tales of the 
“Alpine Horn,” ‘The Three Giants,” and others are 
appropriate at this time. 

Starting with cheese-making in the cabin, the various 
industries are approached. The fact that perhaps the 
most famous chocolate in the world is that made from 
goat’s milk in Switzerland is introduced. However, as 
good Americans, the children will not fail to mention the 
better known brands of milk chocolate made in the United 
States. At this time, if it is possible, it is very advantageous 
to visit a factory that uses a great deal of chocolate in the 
manufacture of other candies. At this point, the legend 
of why Bern was so named is an attractive means of 
changing the problem from mountain to city life. Stories 
of the Bear Pit, Gingerbread Bears, the Monument of the 
Giant Eating Children, and the Famous Clock of Bern may 
also be told, and pictures shown to give the children a vivid 
impression and a sense of the difference between this city and 
American cities. Many of these tales may be dramatized 
very easily and effectively. A visit to a clock shop brings 
about the study of one of Switzerland’s most famous in- 
dustries, and it may be compared with American watch and 
clock making. (See the outline.) At this point it is quite 
natural to make the clock dials with movable hands, to be 
used in learning to tell time and in the silent comprehensive 
reading scheme suggested in the outline. After completing 
the large dial, write the nursery rhyme, “ Hickory, Dickory, 
Dock,” on the blackboard. Many of the children will be 
able with almost no help to read it. Then ask them to 
make a picture to tell the story they have just read. At 
play time “Hickory, Dickory,. Dock” maybe played as 
follows: 


FORMATION — Single circle facing toward center. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
(Arms extended over head, bend trunk first to left, then 
to right side.) 
Tick, Tock, 
(Place hands on hips, stamp left, then right foot.) 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
(Six running steps to center.) 
The clock struck one, 
(All clap hands over head.) 
The mouse ran down, 
(Running steps back to place.) 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
(Arms extended over head, bend trunk to left, then to 
right side.) 
Tick, Tock. 
(Place hands on hips, stamp left, then right foot.) 


Thus the industries of most importance may be gradually 
and naturally developed. 

City life would not be complete without mentioning the 
hotels which are maintained so extensively for the great 
number of tourists that visit Switzerland annually. This 
will include the important topic of transportation, which is 
so varied and excellent in Switzerland that it is worthy of 
considerable attention. At this time, there will undoubt- 
edly be a superabundance of toy trains brought to school, 
which will be but one of the many expressions of helpfulness 
and interest which is the outgrowth of teaching children 
to work for themselves. 


Switzerland 
I History. 
A Settled by French, Italian and German. 
1 Story of William Tell. 
II Social Experience. 
A Structure of herdsmen’s cabin. 


1 Built on mountain sides. 

2 Modeled of roughly hewn timber. 

3 Stores placed on top of roof to keep it from 
blowing off. 

4 Built strong enough to withstand snowslides and 
avalanches. 

5 Large room for cattle. 

6 Small room where family eat and work. 

7 -Small balcony over one end-of- room used for 


-tedroom, reached by ladder. 
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B Life in a herdsman’s cabin. 

1 Festive parade in the spring, when cattle are 
brought up to cabin, cows’ horns decorated 
with flowers. 

2 Boys and girls take cattle into pasture each 
morning. 

3 Cattle milked. 

4 Father makes the cheese. 





a Place 100 quarts of milk in copper kettle on 
open fire. 

b Add rennet to make it turn into curd. 
(Rennet is made by soaking a calf’s 
stomach in water.) 

c When curd forms, kettle is swung off. 

d Curd worked into cheese with hands. 

e Cheese lifted from whey and re-worked to 
squeeze out the milk. 

f Put into wooden press and rubbed with salt 
each day. 

g_ Left in cheese house six months. 

h One or more made each day. 

5 Call of the Alpine horn at sunset. 
C Life in Bern. (Tell why city was named Bern.) 
1 Chalets. 
2 Hotels. 
3 Schools. 
4 Things of interest about the city. 
a Bear Pit. 
b Shops carved with bears and gingerbread 
bears. * 
c Fountains. 
d Shopsserve meals out-of-doors, tables 
shaded by large umbrellas. 
5 Industries. 
a Clock shops. 

(1) Cuckoo clocks. 

(2) Swiss watches, compare with Gruen 
watch. 
(3) Hour-glass. 
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A Poster for a Dairy Project 


b Factories (water power used). 
(1) Cloth (dotted Swiss). 
(2} Mysic boxes. 
(3) Wood carving. 
(4) Chocolate. 


Transportation. 
1 Powerful trains pass through miles of mountain 
tunnels. 


to 


Strong, beautiful bridges. 
3 Cables stretched across canyons, basket-like cars 
pulled up and across through the air. 

Cars pulled up incline tracks by cables. 

5 Burros used for traveling mountain passes. 

} Guides have ropes around their waists which they 
tie to travelers’ waists to help them. 

7 Mountain climbers use alpenstocks (heavy 

sticks). 


nen 


_ 


Art. 
1 Rub plains and mountains (landscape). 
2 Draw bears. 

a Rub oval, make smaller oval at top for head, 
and short pointed ears, make two 
black spots for eyes and large one to 
indicate nose. Draw horizontal line 
at base of oval, pad for legs and rub round 
spots for feet. Join arms at shoulder and 
rub round balls for paws. 

3 Paint wooden figures. 
4 Paint wild flowers. 
Hand work 
1 Use clay to model fountains, bears, etc. 
2 Cut Swiss figures from wood. 

a Boy, girl. 

b Goats, sheep, cows. 

c Milk-carts, stools. 

d Alpenstock, Alpine horn. ; 

} Make clock dial for use in ar thmetic class. 
4 Construct herdsman’s cabin. 

5 Sail boats. 

6 Model in clay the Lion of Lucerne. 






































(See page 640) 
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Cut-outs for the Swiss Project 


Nospice or ot. Bernard —and St Bernard dog 
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Cut-outs for the Swiss Project 








7 Make covers for flower 
book. 

a Cut flowers, leaves and 
stems from cutting 
paper. 

b Arrange on heavy con- 
struction paper folded 
to form book cover. 





V Geography. 

Model the Alps around Lake Lucerne on sand-table. 
Place brown wrapping paper, slightly crushed, over 
wadded newspaper. Cover mountain peaks with 
cotton or artificial snow. Use old mirrors or 
window glass with blue paper underneath for lake. 

VI Reading. 

Use clock dial for silent and comprehensive reading. 
Children have dials on desk ready for use. Teacher 
writes sentence on board. Example: “It is ten 
o’clock.” Children read silently and turn to time on 
clock. “It is time for lunch.” Children turn hands 
of dial to twelve. “When do we go home?” 
Children turn to dismissal time. More complicated 
sentences involving number work may be given. 

VII Number Stories. 

These may be given according to the part of the outline 
being used. “If Hans gathered 5 quarts of berries 
and Gretel gathered 4 quarts of berries, how many 
did they both gather?”’ “If father made one cheese 
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every day for a week, how many cheeses would he 
have?”’ 
VIII Nature Study. 
Plan trip to woods or mountains to gather wild flowers. 
IX Physica] Education. 
A Story games. 
1 Gathering berries. 
2 Skiing. 
3 Snowballing. 
4 Rowing. 
X Story Plays. 
Dramatize “William Tell” *and other favorite stories. 
XI Music. 
Overture — “ William Tell.” 
Take selections for characteristic Victrola music 
from “Listening Lessons in Music,” by Agnes Moore 
Fryberger. 
XII_ Bibliography. 
Swiss Stories and Legends — Frolicher. 
Around the World Series, Book ITI —- Carroll. 
Overall Boys in Switzerland — Grover. 
Little Swiss Cousin — M. Hazelton. 
Swiss Life in Town and Country — A. 7. Story. 
Heidi — Helen B. Doyle. 
Moni, the Goat Boy — Editti Kemz 
In Field and Pasture — M. B. Dutton. 
Fairy Geography — F. E. Winston. 


*See PopuLar Epucator for November, 1921. 


Toy-Shop Project Carried Out in First and 


Second 


Jennie 


HIS interesting project arose in 1B, 1A, and 2B Grades 
from a talk on toy shops. We made this the project 
work for December, 1920, leading up to Christmas, 

dramatizing then a toy-shop play. 


I Children decided to have a Toy-shop. 

They discussed what could be made for a toy-shop and 
materials that would be used. 

II Children decided on place for the shop — one corner 
of the room. 
III Work Table. 

Many interesting toys made and talked about in the 
groups. Fine co-operation, and each child had a part, 
teacher always trying to lead the children to find 
out for themselves. 


1B’s did the tracing when necessary. 

1A’s cut out pieces. 

2B’s put the toys together and completed them 

‘One child suggested we have a factory. So, if making 
Jumping-Jacks, we called the work-shop a Jumping-Jack 
Factory; 1B’s tracing, 1A’s cutting, 2B’s completing work. 

Each group had a manager, to see if the work was being 
done well, and to direct when necessary. Of course, the 
teacher took the place of ‘General Manager,” and inspected 
all the work, helping in suggestions of ways in securing 
materials and how the toys could be made substantial. 
They also had a President for the Factory. Children 
visited toy-shops down town and decided on how to arrange 
the shop and what to make. 

One little girl said, “I like our toy-shop better than the 
ones down town, because it is not too much piled up.” So 
from that suggestion, the managers of the shop were careful 
not to have things “too much piled up.” Get suggestions 
from toys in the toy-shops as to how to make them and 
from patterns in various journals. 

Much of the required course of study was covered by this 
project. Most of this work was done at the regular self- 


Grades 


Fogg 


adapted period, which we call “seat work,” or better, 
“clinching work,” the responsibility being placed entirely 
upon children. During a language period, or morning talk, 
the children judged their work and discussed how it could 
be improved, teacher assisting when a suggestion was 
needed. They experimented to see if certain materials 
would do, and tested all toys, to see if they would work as 
intended. Children worked in small groups. There was 
excellent opportunity for teaching arithmetic—measuring, 
counting, writing and recognizing numbers when pricing 
articles. Addition and subtraction combinations when 
arranging articles on counters, money values, etc. Much 
oral language in developing whole project. Other language 
work — sentences pertaining to shop written on board, 


~ poems taught, plays dramatized. 


Story of toy-shop — of course, this brought in reading, 
too. Children learned to spell and write many words 
pertaining to the toy-shop. 

There was a wonderful opportunity for drawing and 
industrial work. Many songs were taught pertaining to toy- 
shops. The interest ran high, and I considered it the 
easiest month’s work I had during the term. I wish many 
could have seen the toy-shop after it was completed. It was 
indeed wonderful. 

The Christmas program was the month-end program. 
All the work for month checked up. And out of this came 
the Christmas Entertainment. 


A Jolly Tumbler for the Toy- 
Shop 


This home-made, active tumbler proves an especially 
jolly toy. Even children who have many electrical toys 
and elaborate playthings enjoy it. 

The. materials required are: One of the adjustable 
stiff white shirt cuffs; some scraps of brightly colored 
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sateen or cretonne — cloth of a lighter weight is not satis- 
factory; scraps of chamois skin or an old tan or white kid 
glove and a large glass marble, about three inches in 
diameter. 

First, sew the ends of the cuff together, to form a hollow 
cylinder. Use strong, heavy white thread. 

Next study the diagram; then modify the various sec- 
tions to fit your cuff. The coat or body is made of an 
oblong of the cloth with a lining the same size but of a 
contrasting color. When finished it must be large enough 
to fit around the cuff. The front edges below the collar 
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are sewed together. The dotted line upon the cuff pattern 
shows where the coat is to be sewed to the cuff. See A. 

B shows the pattern for the hand and C the foot. They 
are cut from the chamois skin or an old kid glove. If the 
material seems thin and flimsy, glue two pieces together, 
place under a weight and allow the glue to harden before 
you attempt cutting the shapes. 

D shows one-half of sleeve or arm. 
and cut double; turn in the edges and sew with over- 
handing stitch. Fasten the hand in at one end before 
putting these lower edges together. 


Fold the cloth 








DIAGRAM 


FOR 


JOLLY TUMBLER 
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“ADD A BRIM OF STRIP 
i> INCH WIDE. - 
TURN UP IN MIDDLE. 
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E is one-half of trousers’ leg. Fold the cloth, cut double, 
turn in the edges and fasten them together with over- 
handing stitch. Sew the foot in place before finishing the 
lower edges. F is cap pattern. 
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Be sure to note that this figure is not to be stuffed with 
any cotton. The arms and legs are to be kept flat and 
thin so that the figure is light enough to move rapidly, as 
the marble rolls. 

Sew the arms or sleeves in place. Next bring together 
the front and back of the lower edges of coat and when 
sewing them together fasten the legs in place upon these 
edges. Be sure the sewing of coat to the head is firm. 
The stitches may be hidden under the stiff, broad tie, 
which is tacked in front. 


Next drop the marble in the cuff, then put the cap in 
place and sew it on with strong thread; the brim may 
then be turned up to hide the stitches. 

In drawing the face, it is better to draw it upon paper 
first, then trace the outline upon the cuff. Use a black 
pencil to blacken the back of drawing paper and not carbon 
paper. Go over the tracing with brush and India ink. 
When thoroughly dry add a touch of carmine to the mouth 
and the checks. The opaque or tempera colors are especi- 
ally satisfactory for this. 

When the tumbler is placed upon the floor or table, a 
slight push will make the marble roll and the stiff cuff 
causes the little figure to assume grotesque positions. It 
is even more active when placed upon an inclined surface. 

The tumbler shown in the illustration has a cap and 
suit of bright blue sateen, with the facing for the cap and 
coat lining and tie of bright yellow sateen. The figure 
was pinned to the background to be photographed, that 
the proportions of the clothing to the head might be shown 
clearly Mary B. Grubb in Popwlar Educator 


Dolls’ Knickers and Jumper 


Ettie Epstein 


FTER working through all the instructions for making 
Black Sambo (see previous article), it would be rather 
interesting to set about knitting some clothes for him. 

The garments that have been selected for this purpose are 
a pair of knickers and a jumper to match. 

The jumper may be laced up the front, to show a con- 
trasting vest and small collar, or it may be opened out in 
a V to form a long roll collar. 

Both these garments are simple in construction and can 
be enlarged to fit a bigger doll if necessary. 

The jumper and knickers as shown in the illustration are 
made in 3-ply Beehive Shetland Floss, No 51, White, and 
No. 418, Green, and four bone needles, No. 7, are necessary. 

The models will look equally effective copied in any other 
colors which may be selected, according to individual taste. 

If the models are being knitted by older girls who have 
outgrown the “doll” stage, they will be very suitable for 
the Annual Bazaar or Sale of Work, and should be welcomed 
by teachers desirous of showing something novel and 
attractive. 











Method of Working the Jumper 


Cast on 33 stitches in white and knit one line plain and 
one line purl for 6 lines. 

Continue the next 12 lines in the same way, using the 
green wool. 

After knitting these 18 lines, finishing with a purl line, 
divide the stitches on the needle as follows: 

Knit 9 stitches plain and slip them off on to a separate 
thread of wool, then knit 15 stitches plain and slip off the 
remaining 9 on to another thread of wool. 

Continue knitting these 15 stitches for 8 rows. The 
knitting should now be folded over so that the top makes 
the white roll collar while the two front sections have the 
lines of knitting going across. 

The remainder of the jumper is finished on four needles, 
and shows a change of pattern, the front now being similar 
to the back. 

In order to do this, 18 stitches must be made by picking 
up 5 green and 4 white on each front section, so that there 
are 33 stitches all round. 

Continue knitting 8 rounds in green on the three needles, 
then 6 rounds in white, and cast off. 

To finish the sleeves slip 
the 9 stitches from the thread 
of wool back again onto a 
needle, and make 7 more by 
picking them up from the 
back of the jumper. Arrange 
on 3 needles and knit 5 rounds 
green, 4 rounds white and 
cast off. The other sleeve is 
worked in the same way. 

Finish the front opening 
by making a woolen chain and 
two small balls for fastening. 

(Continued.on page 654) 
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Gifts for Christmas 


SOC 
Wels: 
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The napkin rings are cut out of wood 7% of an inch 


ring pink, the eyes and the inside of the ears pink. 


thick. The centers of the circles are cut out large enough The sunbonnet baby ring white, bonnet yellow, dress blue, 


to hold the napkin when rolled. After the outlines have outlined in black, grass green, etc. 
been cut and smoothed off, they can be painted with oil These napkin rings will stand, and ar 
paints, as follows: the bunnie white, outlined with black, when done. 


ittractive 
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Stories for Language Work 


The Great Use 


(With illustrations by the little girl for whom the story was written.) 
Mrs Z. C. Thornburg 


N a hillside near Bethlehem 
were two little trees. One 
was discontented and lazy, 

the other was happy and gay. 
The discontented tree said, “What 
is the use trying to grow big? 
The winds whip me, the rains beat 
me, I am going to give up.” The 
happy tree replied, “I shall not 
give up until Iam a big fine tree. The winds only make me 
dig my roots deeper into the ground and the rains make me 
stretch out my leafy arms more staunchly. Who knows 
to what great use I may be put some day?” 





The lazy tree ceased trying and soon withered away, 
but the happy tree dug its roots deeper and deeper and 
grew and grew. One day some woodmen cut it down and 
fashioned it into boards, and what do you think they made? 
They made the lowly manger where was born the little 
Christ Child. How happy the little tree would have been 
to have known that the great use had come to it! 


One day a little donkey was skipping 
about a barn-yard. A little boy began 
to tease him and make himcross. “Nay, 
nay,” said his mother, “do not make 
him cross. Who knows to what great 
use the little donkey may be put some 
day?” : 

The little donkey grew and grew and 
one day, when he was grown, a great honor came to him. 
Upon his back a little Baby, the Baby Jesus, took its 
first ride. How carefully he stepped over the rocky trail 
as he carried the precious Baby and His Mother in their 
flight to Egypt. How happy he was! 





“Go, my son,” said a father one day, “to 
the far corner of the field and root out the 
thorn bush which is growing there. No good 
ever comes from thorns. “All right, I will,’’ 
said the son. Now he was a good son, but a 
bit careless, and he forgot, and the thorn bush 
kept on thriving and growing. One day some 
wicked men saw it and laughed with glee. 
They cut all the sharpest thorns and wove 
them into a crown. 

How sad the son and his father would have 
been had they known that their field had raised 

the thorn crown which was to pierce and pain the brow 
of,the One whom they both loved so well! 


On another hillside, near Jerusalem, 
a mighty cedar breasted wind and 
storm. It was taller, stauncher and 
larger than all the other trees. One 
day some men cut it down and made 
it into a cross. How sad the cedar 
tree would have been could it have 
known that upon it was to hang in 
agony, the Christ, your Christ, my 
Christ! ‘ 

Way up on the side of a snow 
covered mountain grew a little pine 
tree. It was so happy, for the north 





that it had been chosen for the great 
tree of a little Baby born in a 


use, the birthday 


wind had whispered the lovely secret » 


manger in a little old town of Bethlehem long, long: 
ago. And every year after that pine trees would wave: 


Merry Christmas from the Christ Child, 
Merry Christmas to you, 

Merry Christmas to me, 

Merry Christmas to all. 


New Prince, New Pomp 


Behold a simple, tender Babe, 
In freezing winter night, 

In homely manger trembling lies; 
Alas! a piteous sight. 


The inns are full; no man will yield 

¥ This little Pilgrim’s bed; 

But forced He is with silly beasts 
In crib to shroud His head. 


Despise Him not for lying there, 
First what He is inquire; 

An Orient pearl is often found 
In depth of dirty mire. 


Weigh not His crib, His wooden dish, 
Nor beasts that by Him feed; 

Weigh not His Mother’s poor attire, 
Nor Joseph’s simple weed 


This stable is a Prince’s court. 
The crib His chair of state; 

The beasts are parcel of His pomp, 
The wooden dish His plate. 


The persons in that poor attire 
His royal liveries wear; 

The Prince Himself is come from heaven; 
This pomp is praised there. 


With joy approach, O Christian wight! 
Do homage to thy King; 
And highly praise this humble pomp, 
Which He from heaven doth bring. 
—- Robert Soutirwell 


A Christmas Song 


Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 
And give the honor to this day, 
That sees December turn’d to May! 


If we may ask the reason, say 
The why and wherefore all things here 
Seem like the spring-time of the year. 


Why does the chilling winter’s morn 
Smile like to a field beset with corn? 
Or smell like a mead new shorn, 
Thus, on the sudden? 


Come and see 
The cause, why things thus fragrant be: 
’Tis He is born, Whose quickening birth 
Gives life and luster, public mirth, 
To heaven and the under-earth.—Robert Herrick 
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Nursery Rhyme Games 


Mary V. Myers 


nim - ble, 


Jack be quick, 


Jack be quick, 





den 
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in 


With 


the 


pret - ty 
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hold; 


things 
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sails were made 


Jack, Be Nimble 


Jack jump o- p can-dle stick. 





Jack jump o-_ ver the can -dle stick. 


A circle cut out of cardboard, with a hole in the center 
large enough to insert a cylindrical paper tube, any height 
desired, makes a good representation of a candlestick. 
Children form in a single line about two yards distant 
from the candlestick. During the singing of the above the 
children, one at a time, run and jump over the candlestick. 
Continue repeating the song until all have had an foppor- 
tunity to jump over the candle. 


A Modern Santa Claus Story 


One day Santa Claus woke with a start. His telephone 
was ringing. “Hello!” he called, after taking down ,the 
receiver and placing it to his ear 

It was the North Wind who answered. 

“Q-o0-0-0-0! Helloo-oo! Santa Claus, I thought 1’d 
let you know that I am starting for Earthland. This is 
the time for me to go, you know. Have you any message 
you wish me to deliver to the folks down there?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Santa Claus. “Tell all the stores to 
clear big spaces for the children’s Toy Department. The 
toys will be ready in a few days.” 

“Q-o-0-o —ali right, Santa!” roared North Wind. 
‘‘Good-bye!”’ 

“Good-bye!” said Santa Claus. 
After hanging up the receiver, he called to his helpers: 


Ye Fairy Ship 


sail-ing on the 
——— 





of sa- tin, And the 
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A Belgian Christmas Song 


Oh, good Saint Ni- cho -las, be-loved of girls and boys, 


pro-mise to be good, if 


came, oh come, Saint Ni - cho - las! Oh come, 


“Come, Brownies! Come, Elves! Take your auto trucks 
and ride to the woods. Ask the trees to send me their best 
lumber to make toys for the girls and boys.” 

The Brownies and Elves jumped into the auto trucks, 
honk-honked their horns, and away they sped to the 
woods. 

“Come, aviators, ride your air-planes to the furnaces. 
Ask them to send the iron and steel they promised me, to 
help make my toys.” 

Whizz! Through the air went the air-planes and were 
soon out of sight. Santa called to the shepherds to shear 
their sheep that he might have wool for suits, caps and 
mittens. 

The Cotton Men he sent in air-planes to the South. 
They picked the cotton that grew in the cotton field and 
brought it to weave into cotton cloth. Everywhere was 
hurrying of workers. Some made autos, air-planes, engines, 
dolls, carts, doll houses, doll buggies, dishes, boats and other 
toys. Talking dolls, walking dolls, jumping-jacks, electric 
cars that really go, ducks that really quack and walk. 

The sight was wonderful to behold. Santa Claus looked 
about his workshop and his jolly old face grew rosy and 
full of jolly wrinkles as he laughed his hearty, jolly laugh. 

Then into his airplane he climbed. He whizzed through 
the air with his load of toys and brought them to the stores. 

Oh, how the children did enjoy the sight and wish they 
could own them all! 

After Santa’s work was finished, he sat in his big armchair, 
before his fireplace, and heaved a sigh of content. 

He fell asleep with a happy smile on his jolly, rosy face. 





The Queer Driver 


“Hark! The class now shout, now cheer; 
Oh, just see that driver queer, 
Santa Claus with reindeer swift, 
Brings for each of us a gift, 
Reindeer brown as brown has he, 
Straw they have for beds, you see; 
Straw we'll give them for a gift, 
Pile it high as that snowdrift.” 


> 46 


Families: “out,” “eer,” “ift,” “aw,” “own” 


pres-ents I re-  Ceive, 





My stock-ings fill with Christ mas gifts of sweets andtoys! 1 


_ 


I'll say mypray’rs,and ne -vero’er my les - 
a. « - 


oh come,Saint Ni-cho-las! Oh come, Saint Ni-cho-las! Oh - come! Tra 


> . 


This verse was formed to review “families’’ of spelling 
words and “at sight” words taught in one week’s spelling 
lessons. 

In this form it was much enjoyed and helped to fix the 
words more firmly in the pupil’s mind. It is a’ review 
minus monotony. Months after, the children asked to be 
allowed to quote the verse and pick out the families and 
sight words. 7 


Sight words: them, they, Santa Claus, that, for, of, with 





The Pine Tree’s Song at 
Christmas 


Round and round our dear pine tr 
Dance and skip and happy be, 
Round and round our dear pine tree, 
Happy as can be. 


Here’s a drum, says, “ Rum-tum-tum,”’ 
Here’s a top — O, hear it hum! 

Here’s a trumpet, ‘‘Toot, toot, toot,” 
Here’s a gun, “Bang!” It will shoot. 


Dolls with frills and dolls with curls, 
Dishes, wash-tubs for the girls, 
Caps and mittens, rubbers, too, 
Some for baby, me and you. 


The above verses were developed from spelling lessons. 
This is a fine aid in fixing the words well in mind, for, the 
children enjoy meworizing the poem. 


, ° 
Dolls’ Knickers and Jumper 
(Continued from page 650 

For the Knickers 

Cast on 32 stitches in white and knit a line plain and a 
line purl for four lines. Arrange the knitting on 3 needles, 
join in green, and work 15 rounds. 

Now divide equally for the legs, knitting 10 rounds for 
each before casting off. 

Make a length of chain and thread through at the tup 
of the knickers for fastening purposes. 
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Ideas to Try 


First Grade Reading 


Mae Reilly 
The Toy Store 


All the children who had small toys brought them to 
school two weeks before Christmas and we arranged a toy 
store on top of the sand box. One of the children was the 
man who owned the store and we were the people who came 
to buy. The names of the toys were printed on cards and 
the children who could read the cards as the teacher held 
them up, could buy the toys at the store. A child was then 
given all these printed cards and was asked to put them 
alongside of the right toy. 

A small toy Christmas tree was on the teacher’s desk. 
The names of the toys were arranged on cards with a string 
attached so they could be hung on the tree. The children 
who could read the names of the toys on the cards were 
allowed to put them on the tree. Large toys like sleds, etc., 
were placed under the tree. 

The children were then given a short printed story about 
the toy store, which they read. First one sentence at a time 
and finally one child reading the whole story. 

A child brought a small stocking to school, so before 
closing the lesson we pretended there was a little girl who 
lived so far away that Santa might not find her, so we would 
fill the stocking for her. We then had silent reading and 
the sentences were as follows: 


Put the doll in the stocking. 

Put the bell in the stocking. 

Please put the ball in the stocking. 

Please put the toy dog in the stocking, etc. 


The child who could read the sentence as the teacher 
wrote it on the board was allowed to do as the sentence 
suggested. 


Stand-Ups 
E, M. B. 


Every primary teacher knows the value of cut-outs 
for adding interest to the stories so necessary for the 
happy instruction of little folks. In the fall it is very 
interesting to color and cut animals and people that we 
love in our favorite stories. At Easter, we like to cut 
little rabbits and chickens, or ducks. We love a small 
fairy that stands all spring among the flowers on teacher’s 
desk. This fairy wears rainbow colors. 

It is easy to find pictures. PRmMARyY EDUCATION prints 
as Many as we can use. Tracing paper and a copygraph 
will supply every little friend with three bears and a 
pretty cottage, or with Red Riding Hood and a wolf. 
It is such happy work to cut them, and perfectly fascinating 





if they will stand 
up. There is no 
hand training that 
is more delightful. 

Some of the pic- 
tures have stand- 
ards in outline. 
Others, equally de- 
sirable, have no 
stand included, so 
we make separate 
standards. Wecut 
and fold small 
pieces of stiff paper 
as shown in the 
diagram. Insert 
the cut-out in slits 
AandB. The size 
of these pieces must 
be adapted to the 
size of the object 
cut. They are 
quickly and easily 
made by the teach- 
er, and after a little practice many of the children will 
delight in making their own. 

The stand-ups are ours from Fall, with its wonderful 
stories, to Spring, with the Story of Life. 

















Unit for Border for December 





A New Ball Game 
Edith McLachlan 


The autumn days bring the problem of providing new 
and instructive games and stories for the wee folks in our 
kindergarten and primary classes. Here is a simple ball 
game with a project to its credit. It is a splendid little 
game for the child who is self-conscious, for the brightest 
gift ball will interest even the most timid child and his 
attention is quickly gained by the little verses. It was used 
for the first time in our kindergarten. so will be new to the 
teacher who uses the “ball games.” 

The children form a circle. One child stands in the 
circle and holds the ball in his right hand by the yarn string, 
swinging it gently back and forth, to the time of any favorite 
march, which is used while the children form their circle, 
then he recites: 


“T put my ball down (touching floor), 
I take my ball up, 
Then swing my ball around, ’round, ’round. 
I hold it in my right hand, 





Cut-out Border for December . 
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I hold it in my left hand, 
I hold it in both hands, then give it to you!” 


The child chosen to receive the ball replies: 


“Thank you, thank you, playmate dear, 
I’m very glad to stand out here, 
And glad to swing the pretty ball, 
I will be careful lest it fall.” 


The game will proceed by repeating the first verse until 
all have been chosen. If the “story”’ follows, the project 
is attained by telling a suitable story about the ball, at 
the same time teaching “right hand,” “left hand,” “up,” 
“down,” etc. 





A Successful Plan for Beginning 
Spelling 
Lillie Parks Gunnell 


The successful use of Dr. Montessori’s sand-paper letters 
in teaching the forms and arm movements in my pre- 
primary class, suggested the further application of the 
principle to the joining of letters into words for formal 
spelling. 

Having written the selected list of words with precision, 
in large script, on a board hung at suitable height for the 
children, with a piece of crayon held close to the board, 
I traced each word several] times (after first pronouncing 
it distinctly) and gave the name of each letter as I came 
to it. The children were all interested and eager to do it 
themselves. Each child traced a word three times, and 
then copied it three times on the board, until all the words 
had been written, by way of preparation for next day’s 
lesson. In the morning the children spelled the words 
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quickly from the board, and again with their eyes closed , 
and when the lesson was given, later, the result was almost 
invariably a perfectly spelled and beautifully written list 
of words. 


Little Things that Count 
Marie E. Bliel 


At the beginning of the term I ask, “How many rode 
on a train thissummer? Did you enjoy it? Well, suppose 
we all take a train ride. The name of our train is ‘Testi- 
monial.’”’ I draw a locomotive and train on the board, 
and beside it a passenger list. On the passenger list are 
the names of all the children in the room. If they are 
tardy, a black line is drawn through their names, as this 
means they are barred from the passenger list and cannot 
be a candidate for a testimonial. Five days’ absence has 
the same result. A keen interest is aroused and the 
children are most anxious to remain on the train. _Inci- 
dentally a high percentage of punctuality and attendance 
will result. 

To aid the kiddies in remembering cleanliness, etc., I 
cut the ads from magazines and mount them on cardboard. 
Under them I print a little health hint. For example, a 
pretty picture of a little boy riding on a “Kiddy Kar” 
suggests “Play Outdoors.” Another ad, showing a young- 
ster using a popular floating soap, reminds them that 
“Clean hands bring good health.” A blanket ad, showing 
a youngster tucked in a snug bed, bears the remark, “Sleep 
nine hours with your window open.” 

My youngsters tell me that they “washed their hands 
with Ivory soap like the picture says.” 

The colored pictures are attractive decorations for the 
room and instructive at the same time. 


The cost isn’t 
worth mentioning. 




















Block Decorations for Wood, Crash or Oil Cloth 











“Old Roger is Dead” 
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“They planted an apple tree over his head” 


Singing Games for Small Children 


Bertha L. Swope 


Old Roger is Dead 


Old Rog-er is dead and he lies in 


his grave, 


Lies in his grave, lies in his grave, Old 





Rog - er is dead and he lies in 


The following old singing game, from “Old English Games,” as 
collected and compiled by Cecil J. Sharpe, is one that is especially 
enjoyed by small children and is one universally chosen. Its popu- 
larity, no doubt, is due to the dramatic action and its appeal to 
childish imagination. Have the children learn the words of the song 
before playing it. 

All the players except one form a circle by joining hands. The 
oddjplayer, “Old Roger,” lies or kneels in the center, covers his face 
with his hands and keeps this position until the end of the fourth 
stanza. 


Old Roger is dead and he lies in his grave, 
Lies in his grave, lies in his grave, 

Old Roger is dead and he lies in his grave, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


They planted an apple tree over his head, 
Over his head, over his head, 

They planted an apple tree over his head, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


The apples grew ripe and they all fell down, 
All fell down, all fell down, 
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“There came an old woman a-picking them up” 


his grave, I —ah! I— oh! I—a! 


The apples grew ripe and they all fell down, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


There came an old woman a-picking them up, 
Picking them up, picking them up, 

There came an old woman a-picking them up, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


Old Roger got up and he gave her a thump, 
Gave her a thump, gave her a thump, 

Old Roger got up and he gave her a thump, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


Which made the old woman go hippety-hop, 
Hippety-hop, hippety-hop, 
Which made the old woman go hippety-hop, 
I—ah! I—oh! I—a! 


Directions 


VERSE 1 — The players in the circle walk round singing the words. 
At the words “I—ah!” each player turns the head sharply te the left; 
at “I—oh!” to the right; at ““I—a!” all drop chins upon breast. 


Verse 2— All stand still, unclasp hands and extend their arms, 
with spread fingers, over “Old Roger,” drooping their hands and fingers 
over his head. During the last line, they move heads as in the first 
stanza. 


VERSE 3 — Each player extends arms horizontally from the shoulder 
on the first beat of the first bar of the music, letting them fall to the 
sides on the corresponding beat of the second bar. These actions are 
repeated three times. This is to indicate falling apples. 


Verse 4— All players in the circle stoop and pick imaginary apples 
from the ground, in time to the music. 


Verse 5 — “Old Roger” gets up from the center and hits the players 
as they move round the circle. 


Verse 6 — The players in the circle hobble round, as though lame 
and crippled. This can be done in rhythm, 
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The Christmas Dance 


Worbs FROM THE “OVERALL Boys’* Frances,M. NorTON 


7.08 eT 


1. Dance a- round the Christ-mas tree, Dance and skip and 


¢ 









2. Pres - ents__here for ev - ery ne, John and Joe an 








Claus has filled it full with 





Jim, Ton -y, Rose and Jo - ge - phine! 





uld bring. 


Hur - rah! hur-ra 


i Claus Hur - rah! hur - rah! hur - rah. 


Ns} . 


*By Eulalie Osgood Grover. Used by permission of Rand, McNally & Co. 




















Mother Goose and Santa Claus Sealing Their Compact 


December Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


’Tis the time of the year for the open hand, 
And the tender heart and true, 
When a rift of heaven has cleft the skies 
And the saints are looking through. 
The flame leaps high where the hearth was drear, 
And sorrowful eyes look bright, 
For a message dear, that all may hear 
Is borne on the Christmas light.—Margaret Sangster 


As the Christmas season draws near again, let us try 

to arouse and cultivate a spirit of cheerful and spontaneous 

giving on the part of the children, not merely in the giving 

| to parents and each other, but in the bringing of gifts for 
| less fortunate children. 

Encourage them to bring not always the old practically 
worn-out toys and games, but, if possible, to save their 
pennies and purchase new ones to give away. Discourage 
the idea that anything is good enough to pass on to the 
poor, as well as the idea of giving just for the sake of re- 
ceiving or repaying for a gift. Not so came the Supreme 
Gift to us on that first Christmas Day, for He came in a 
spirit of love and of sacrifice. 


The stable was humble, 
The manger was small; 

Some slow, drowsy cattle 
Stood near in their stall; 


When a little King entered, 
A little King lay 

Among the dumb beasts 
In a cradle of hay. 


They did Him no honor 
In Bethlehem town, 
But love was His scepter, 
A star was His crown. 


Use the following for the older children as a memory 
gem, or for a general talk or language lesson: 


Did the stars more brightly shine 
On that night so far away, 
When the angels’ song divine 
Woke the first glad Christmas Day? 


Did the winds more softly blow 
’Mong the olive trees afar, 
While above the stable low 
Hung that glowing, guiding star? 


O’er that lowly manger bed, 
Was there only cloudless blue, 
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As the night, its wings outspread, 
Held the earth in slumber true? 


Wondrous night! Then to the earth 
Came the Babe in manger small, 
Love and Peace then had their birth 

As a priceless gift to all. 


The gifts brought by the children may be sent or carried 
to the poorer districts for distr‘bution, or the children might 
invite some poorer children for a Christmas party and a 
Christmas tree. 

Then all should share as nearly alike as possible. Many 
lessons of courtesy, politeness, comradeship and good 
citizenship are learned aimost unconsciously. Race and 
class prejudices and barriers are swept away. 

While preparing for this, the children will appreciate the 
foilowing: 


It was a glad little Christmas tree 
That stood in the corner, smiling, 

Happy as ever a tree could be, 

Straight as you ever would wish to see, 
And every way beguiling. 


A fine little tree for Christmas Eve, 
As everybody may well believe. 


Mollie had trimmed it with popcorn white, 
And Bess with scarlet berries; 

Tom had fastened the candles bright, 

And Dick had brought, with a huge delight, 
Some wee glass globes like cherries. 


A gay little tree, as you would guess, 
All in its sparkling Christmas dress. 


Then all of the children came with glee, 

With gifts all shapes and sizes, 
And loaded them on to the Glad Little Tree — 
Gifts for all of the family — 

All of them great surprises! 


And how each one did long to know 
Where the wonderful gifts of the rest would go! 


Father and Mother came with cheer, 
With parcels, and with packets; 
Then Grandma, yes, and Grandpa dear, 
Hung bundles there and boxes here, 
In dainty tissue jackets. 


They went away, with happy smile, 
And the tree was left alone awhile. 











Pinning the Pack on Santa’s Back 
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But soon they all trooped back in a whirl, 
And with them, brightly smiling, 

Were a lame little boy, and a pale little girl, 
To see that tree beguiling. 


“Now who,” thought the tree, “can these two be? 
They have not put one gift on me! 


“Dear me — they won’t get a single toy — 
This world is full of bothers!” 
But what do you guess? To the tree’s great joy 
The pale little girl and the lame little boy 
Got more than all the others! 


“Well, well! This is fine as fine can be! 
I was never so glad!” laughed the Glad Little Tree. 


The stories of Santa Claus and Mother Goose are almost 
inextricably interwoven in the minds and hearts of the 
little children. 

Arrange a Santa Claus and Mother Goose free playlet 
in four scenes. Choose a girl for Mother Goose and a boy 
for Santa Claus. A beard of white cotton is sufficient for 
a “costume” for Santa Claus, if a mask and suit are not 
available, while a large white pasteboard goose is held in 
Mother Goose’s arms. 

They meet, shake hands, and arrange for a surprise party 
for all the children of Mother Goose. The children them- 
selves will supply the dialogue, and it will probably be very 
refreshing after the yards of stiff Christmas poetry other 
children have had to learn as “pieces.” 

She tells Santa Claus about what each of her children 
might like or really needs for Christmas. He assures her 
that he will try to bring them if she will make one very 
large stocking for him to pack them all in. 

The second scene represents Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus 
packing the Christmas gifts in a very large stocking. 
They are discussing the method of delivery which Santa 
will use this year — whether he will travel by sleigh and 
reindeer, or by automobile, or by air-plane. 

The free conversational dialogue of the children may be 
used, or the following, each repeating the designated lines: 


“Ho, ho!” said jolly old St. Nick, 
“This Christmas, I’m to take my pick 
Between this fine new running gear, 
And these old-fashioned, trusty deer, 

To carry from the Land of Toys 
Our presents for the girls and boys. 


“Oh, dear!” he said to his good wife, 
“I’ve met the puzzle of my iife. 
This model car for twenty-one, 
Is all 1 wish in style and fun. 
You see it’s strong, yet built for speed, 
It seems the very thing I need. 


“This air-ship, too, is very nice. 
In that, I’d miss deep snow and ice. 
No hills to climb to make me late, 
Besides. my dear, it’s up to date! 
The puzzle’s solved, I’ll take the ship, 
I’m sure I’ll have a pleasant trip.” 


“But Santa, dear,” his good wife said, 
“These wings and wheels have turned your head. 
Please tell me how you’ll take good cheer 
To boys and girls without reindeer? 
They’d miss the music on the roof 
Made by each tiny prancing hoof. 


“For crack of whip they’d listen long, 

And for the bell’s glad Christmas song” — 
“You’re right, you’re right!” old Santa said. 
“Here, Dasher, Prancer, Blixen, Ned! 

Come, Comet, you’re to lead the way, 

We'll make the trip with that old sleigh.” 

(Sleigh bells ring outside.) 


This decision ends the second scene. 

The next scene shows the arrival of Santa and the gifts 
at the home of Mother Goose and her children. It is 
explained that Santa has been to visit all the children 
first and reserved his visit to Mother Goose and her family 
until the last. This accounts for the fact that Mother 
Goose and her children are all up and waiting for him. 
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He brings in the huge stocking and passes out the gifts 
as he says, or an older child repeats, the following: 


A wonderful stocking made old Mother Goose, 
And Santa filled it just to her mind, 

For none knew the needs of her children so well 
As this motherly creature so kind. 


Three large canvas bags for the King of the Land, 
Convenient for holding his money; 

For the Queen, his fair wife, of bread a big loaf, 
And a beautiful jar of fine honey! 


For the luckless maiden who stepped to the line 
To hang up their royal Nibs’ clothes, 

All neatly packed in a pretty gilt box, 
A brand-new, handsome wax nose! 


For old Mother Hubbard, a hamper so huge, 
Well packed with a holiday treat; 

She’ll never more find her poor cupboard bare, 
But she and her dog have plenty to eat. 


For the merry young maid who music must have, 
No matter wherever she goes, 

A whole brass band for each of her wrists, 
And a peal of bells for her toes. 


Of all her big family not one was forgot, 
Not even the historical pig. 

We haven’t the time to tell what was packed, 
Or for whom, in that stocking so big.” 


A horn for Boy Blue, a pail for Jack and Jill, a pie for 
Jack Horner, and many other appropriate gifts were also 
there. 

The last scene shows Mother Goose and Santa Claus 
standing in the center and all the Mother Goose children 
dancing around them. This may be just a little circling 
dance around and a reverse, or the following dance may,be 
used with victrola or piano. 


Face partners — bow. 

Join right hands. Dance around each other. 
Form ring. 

All dance to right. 

Reverse — dance to left. 

Face partners — bow. 

Dance around partners — bow. 

Form two circles. : 
Hands joined and raised high — dance right. 
Hands joined and raised high — dance left. 
11 Face partners — bow. 

12 Dance around partners — bow. 

13 One group dances off to right and the other to left. 


SOWA Um WN 


Or the following little drill may be used, the children 
standing in a row or a semi-circle, and holding their gifts 
in their hands. 


Hold gifts out toward the front with both hands. 

Gifts held high. 

Swing downward to right. 

Across to front. 

Raise again. 

Swing downward to left. 

Bring to front. : 

Swing slowly and continuously to right and left — back and 
forth. 

Raise suddenly, and wave in circle above heads as all dance 
gaily off. 
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Children of Mother Goose with Their Presents from {Santa 
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Just before number 9 of the above, the children sing any 
Santa Claus song. 

After the distribution of the gifts, let the children freely 
play games, perhaps some also of their own choice. These 
have been tried and enjoyed by the children: 


1 Pina picture of Santa on the door and let the children, 
blindfolded, take turns trying to pin a large brown paper 
pack on Santa’s shoulder. 

2 Each child, blindfolded, tries to cut a very tiny gift 
package from a number of them which are tied to and 
suspended from a clothes-line which has been stretched 
across a corner of the room. 
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3 Guess the number of pieces of popped corn in a bag or 
jar. After all have guessed, and the guesses have been 
recorded, to avoid future misunderstandings, the ceremony 
of counting takes place. The child guessing the nearest 
to the exact number wins the bag or jar of corn. 

4 Toss three pieces of popped corn into a waste basket 
placed four, five, or more feet away from the mark. 

5 A popcorn relay race. Each child takes one kernel 
of corn at a time from a pile at one end of the room and 
places it in a pile at the other end. They may walk, skip, 
or run, as previously agreed upon. Just a few kernels for 
each will make the racing shorter and more exciting. The 
successful children may race again for a final winner. 


Children Sliding on the Ice  aranged by Mantua Me. Bannes 





(Dance for Grades III or IV) 
FoRMATION — Circle of couples, or lines of couples. 
Three children sliding on the ice, . 
(Hands on hips, slide 8 to right.) 
All on a summer’s day; 
(Three slides left.) 
As it fell out they all fell in, 
(Step right forward and hop, left backward and hop.) 
The rest they ran away. 
seta - round to right, hop to right, left, and 
ose. 


Now if those children had been home, 


(Hands on hips, nod to partner and to stranger on 
the other side.) 


Tramp, tramp, tramp together, 
Tramp to cut a Christmas tree, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp together, 
Tramp to cut a tree. 
(Mark time in aisles.) 


Chop, chop, chop together, 
Chopping down the Christmas tree, etc. 
(Hands over right shoulder and right foot 
backward. Chop four times.) 


Heme, home, home again, 
Bringing back the Christmas tree, etc. 
(The tree decorated.) 
(Mark time. Hands over left shoulder.) 





Here we go Round the Christmas-Tree. (An Action Sona.) 





A Christmas Game 


Or sliding on dry ground; 
(Slide once to right and once to left.) 
Ten thousand to one penny 
(Right fist in left palm, twice.) 
They had not been all drowned! 
(Hands clasped on eyes.) 


Ye parents all who children have, 
((Step forward and extend palms and close fists.) 
And you, too, who have none, 
(Turn to partner and extend arms, slide 3 to front.) 
If you would have them safe abroad 
Pray keep them safe at home. 
(Step and close to rear of class, fold arms with hands 
still clasped.) 


Anvit Cuorus (Adapted) 





Clap, clap, clap together, 
Clapping for the Christmas tree, etc. 
(Twice each line.) 


Dance, dance, dance together, 
Dance around the Christmas tree, etc. 
(Face to side of room, slide 8 to right, left, 
right, left.) 


Blow, blow, blow together, 

Blow the Christmas candles out. 
Blow, blow, blow together, 

Blow the candles out. 


(Hold up forefinger, blow once at end of song.) 
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Ver. oe pes Eat achocolate cach. (‘This is a fine verse, isn't it?" 

4 Ver. 4. os oe Each couple must pull a bon-bon. 

Ver. 5. pee ” Select yuur favourite game, and pretend to play it, 
Lie on the floor, and pretend to go to sleep. 
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Ver.1. While music is being played—Dance round the Christmas-tree, or put something in the centre of the room, and pretend it is a Christmas-tree, 
" e Shake hands with each other, and kiss, and say ‘‘ How d’you do?” 
? 
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“Good Teeth— 





cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 


Good Health’ 






A New Sort of Record— 


One of the COLGATE Classroom Helps 


" HEtClean Story” record is one of the late 
additions to dental hygiene helps which 
we supply school principals and teachers. 


Since many schools are now equipped with talking 
machines and this method of enlivening a lesson is 
considered sound pedagogy, the Colgate Educational 
Department has originated for you a well-rounded 
lesson, readily applied, in record form. 


Let one child start the story and then after a few 
sentences stop quickly and see what other child can 
most quickly continue the tale. It will be fun for 
the little folks while they are learning that clean 


If you have a talking machine in your school, send today for “The Clean Story” 
record, enclosing 12 cents in stamps to help defray the cost. 

Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, as a teacher, without charge once « 
year. You receive enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of 
your pupils. Included are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and 


other practical information. 


And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 





teeth and healthy mouths are the first rules for 
Good Health. 


This record and the other “Colgate’s Classroom 
Helps” mentioned below were developed by edu- 
cators to vivify the message of “Good Teeth— 
Good Health.” The pleasant lesson is one a child 


remembers. 


The same principle applies to the use of a denti- 
frice. The habit of brushing the teeth twice a day 
is made a pleasant task, for COLGATE’S Ribbon 
Dental Cream is a delicious dentifrice, as well as 
safe and efficient. 

FILL IN THIS COUPON 


Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 
I am a teacher in the 


| 
| 
| School, District No 
| 
| 


member of School Board) 


sent for them this school year). 





you cannot use record.) 






(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


No. of pupils in my direct charge............ 
Reference (name of School Superintendent or 


Send me, free, **Colgate’s Classroom Helps” 
(Cross the above line out if you have already 


I am losing 12¢ in stamps to help defray cost 
of ‘“The Clean Story”’ record, (Cross this out if 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post 


shipping address, stating which)............ 


| 
| 
| 
7 WEEOS. ocvcccccccsccsoccescoesceseoqnoenss cs 
| 
| 
| 
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(Any number of children in pajamas and night-gowns. Children 
should be barefooted and carry stocking and candle.) 
First child (standing in front and facing rest) 
Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do happy children sing? 


All (in concert, recite poem by Eugene Field) 
Once a lovely, shining star 
Seen by wise men from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay, 

And its mother sang and smiled 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


Therefore Christmas bells do ring; 
Therefore happy children sing. 


All (sing) 
(Tune: “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’’) 


Merry, merry Christmas star, 
Make a wish where’er you are, 
Santa Claus is drawing near, 
Merry Christmas Time is here, 


Down the chimney he will creep, 
But we will not be asleep; 

We’ll hang our stockings in a row, 
And watch him fill them to the toe. 


(Children hang stocking on temporary fireplace.) 
(Children seated on floor, watching up chimney.) 


All (sing) 
Stockings hanging in a row, 
Empty quite from top to toe; 
Stockings hanging up because 
We all wait for Santa Claus. 


(Wait a very short time.) 


Child (rising quickly) Oh, I’ll tell you what to do while 
we are waiting! Let’s decorate. 

All (jumping up) All right! All right! 

First child I'll put my candle up here. 
mantel.) 

Second child So will I. (Places on mantel.) 

Third child So will I. (Places on maniel.) 

Two Boys We'll bring in the Christmas tree. 


(Places on 


(Tree having been previously placed near by, boys place it 
beside chimney. Children clap hands and recite:) 


O Christmas Tree, O Christmas Tree, 
The best in all the world to me, 
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A Christmas Exercise 


May Duffy 


With branches green and spreading wide 
To hold our gifts at Christmas Tide. 
O pretty tree, now tell to me 
The gifts you are hiding, what can they be? 
With twinkling lights, you’re fair to see, 
O beautiful, beautiful Christmas Tree! 
— Nina B. Hartford 


Girl Don’t forget the Holly Wreath! 


(Picks up wreath, previously hidden near; jumps upon a 
chair, holding wreath up while children sing, to tune of 
“Lightly Row’’) 


Holly Wreath, Holly Wreath, 
Hang the Holly up with care. 
Mistletoe, Mistletoe, 
Place beside it there. 
Hang the Holly up, you know, (hangs wreath) 
Close beside the mistletoe. 
Holly Wreath, Holly Wreath, 
You are very fair. 


Girl on chair WNow-let’s wait for Santa. 


(Ali sit down on floor and silently watch up chimney.) 


All (sing lively) 
Dear Old Santa Claus 
(From “The Progressive Music Series,” Book I. 
Co., Boston, Chicago, New York.) 
Down the chimney, wide and black, 
Comes old Santa Claus, 
Laden with his Christmas pack, 
Dear old Santa Claus! 
Tops and sleds and skates for sliding, 
(Begin to get sleepy) 


Silver, Burdett & 


Jolly hobby-horse for riding 
O, such treasures in his pack! 
Dear old Santa Claus! (Heads nod — fall.) 


(Lights gradually lower.) 
(Very sleepily now — pause between phrases.) 


Such—a—merry—fellow—he, 
Dear old Santa Claus! (Several children drop over.) 
Generous as he can be, 
Dear old Santa Claus! 
For the girls (sleepy) new bows — and laces — 
Baby dolls — with s-m-i-l-i-n-g faces — (dragging) 
Don’t forget to call on me, (slowly and yawning sing) 
Dear old Santa Claus! 


(By now children are all asleep, some lying on floor, some 
leaning against chair and chimney, some with heads in others’ 
lap, etc. First one child and then another sleepily lifts head, 
nods and sings, “Dear old Santa Claus, don’t forget to call 
on me,” and other phrases of above song. All sleep soundly.) 


Christmas Morning 
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(Sleigh-bells heard outside. Santa enters and proceeds 
to full stockings. Everything is very -quiet. Santa looks 
. around, smiles, nods, shakes finger at audience, completes 
filling stockings, makes a bow, kisses hand to sleeping children 
and tiptoes out.) 


Boy (waking up, sings) “Dear—Old—Santa—Claus!” 


(Stretches and yawns.) 


(Children begin to move, waking each other. 
ally turn on. 


royfully, sing:) 
Stockings in the kitchen, hung up in a row, 
Santa Claus has filled them — yes, from top to toe; 
Purple, gold and crimson paint the fallen snow — 
On Christmas Day, so early in the morning. 


Lights gradu- 
Children awake, see stockings, sump up 


Dolls and drums and trumpets — what a sight to see! 

Whips and toys and tea-sets — one for you and me. 

Blooming in the corner — such a Christmas tree — 
(Point to tree) 

On Christmas Day, so early in the morning. 


The success of this piece is its spirit properly manifested. 
It is very easy to learn, execute and costume. 

It has been given in several schools successfully. 

A small amount of the material was taken from PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon for December, 1918. 





The Discontented Pine Tree 


Rosalie G. Burns 


CHARACTERS 
LittLeE Pine TREE GOAT 
Tue Fairy WIND 
Man OrHER TREES 


Players stand in line and introduce selves with bow, as: ‘‘I 
am Little Pine Tree.”’ “I am the Fairy.” Then they skip 
to their places, Little Pine Tree standing with arms slanting, 
others with arms outstretched. 


Little Pine Tree Ido not like my needles. I wish I had 


leaves, but I want goid leaves. 
(Trees go to sleep.) 


Fairy (touching Litile Pine Tree with wand) Little Pine 
Tree, I will give you gold leaves. 

Little Pine Tree Oh, how beautiful I am! How my 
leaves shine in the sun! No other tree in the forest is so 
beautiful as I am, 

Man (with sack) See these gold leaves! 
them. 

Little Pine Tree Now I have no leaves. Gold leaves 
are beautiful, but men will take them. I wish I had glass 
leaves. 

Fairy Little Pine Tree, you may have glass leaves. 

Little Pine Tree How wonderful I am! Glass leaves 
are brighter than gold leaves. 

Wind Oo-o0-00! (Leaves of all trees shake.) 

Little Pine Tree Now I havenoleaves. Gold leaves are 
beautiful, but men take them. Glass leaves are beautiful, 
but the wind breaks them. I wish [ had green leaves like 
the other trees. 

Fairy Little Tree, you may have green Jeaves like the 
other trees. 

Little Pine Tree Now I shall be happy. 
the other trees. 

Goat I am hungry. I can just reach these nice green 
leaves. I shall eat them. 

Little Pine Tree Now I have no leaves. Men take 
gold leaves; the wind breaks glass ones; green leaves are 
good for other trees, but my pine needles are best for me. 
I wish I had them back again. 
(Continued on page 668) 


I must pick 


I am like 


Music Arouses a 
New School Spirit 


| Music is fast coming into its rightful place in 

| the schools of America. Educators recognize its 
value as a recreational force; its refreshing effect 
on tired minds and bodies; its beneficial influence 
on all school work. 


Music means progress. A good piano should be 
available in every room. W. Otto Miessner’s 
Monogram, the “Baby Upright” Supreme is the 
ideal piano for school use. It is Mr. Miessner’s 
latest creation; a development of the small piano 
originated by him, possessing many exclusive 
advantages. 


Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big and 
| beautiful; unsurpassed for school work. The 
| Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 
| Inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 375 pounds. 
Easily moved from room to room. 


| Get complete information. Your school can have 

| a Monogram. The 32-page book, “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money,” tells what to do when 
funds are lacking. Mail the coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 3rd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





— COUPON — 


MIESSNER PIANO Co., 


228 3rd St., Milwaukee. Prim. E.— 12-21 





Please send the illustrated Monogram catalogue. Your 
booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 
special 10 Days’ Trial Offer to schools. 


Se a AP eee ee eee ee 
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Dabbling in the Dew 


Allegretto. 





where are you go. 


r. 


red ro-sie cheeks, and your coal-blackhair? [m_ go - 


sir, she answered me, And it’s 


Suppose I were to_clothe you, my pretty little dear, 
i In a green_silken gown and the amethyst rare? 
O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she naswered me, 


Suppose I were to carry you, my pretty little dear, 
In a chariot with horses, a gay gallant pair? 
O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 


Suppose I were to feast you, my pretty little dear, 
With daisies on silver, the whole of the year? 


*For use with The Daisy Project, page 640. 








ing to, my 


dab-blingin the dew makes the 





For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


pret-ty lit-tle dear, With your 


ing a- milk - ing, kind 
EEE, 


milk-maids fair. 


ao) a. 


O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 
For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


O, but London’s a city, my pretty little dear, 

And all men are gallant and brave that are there. 
O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 

For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


O, fine clothes and dainties and carriages so rare 
Bring gray to the cheeks and silver to the hair. 
What’s a ring on the finger, if rings are round the eyes? 
But it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 
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PLAY IS 








MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 








It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game—they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 
and done. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























The Good Samaritan 


Will One Come Your Way 
When You Are In Need ? 


The parable of the Good Samaritan illustrates 
graphically how the world passes by without 
stopping when one needs help. Here and there, 
it is true, is a Good Samaritan who stopsto 
help the stricken traveler — but how foolish it 
is to depend entirely upon a chance encounter. 


Yet that is just what many teachers are doing 
to-day. In the past few years very few teachers 
have been able to accumulate a sufficient reserve 
to guard against serious embarrassment and dis- 
tress when one of those three misfortunes of the 


What T. C. U. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. 

It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined 
and your salary stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your Policy has been maintained in force for one 
year. 

It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in Sick Benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoin, Nebraska 








Teaching Profession is met — Sickness, Accident 
and Quarantine. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is the 
Teachers’ Good Samaritan in the hour of need 
on a sound economic basis. 


Will Do For You 


It pays regular indemn‘ties of from $333 to $1500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents. 

Send for our booklet, which explains T. C. U. Protection 
in detail, and shows you what hundreds of teachers all 
over the country think o. +. 





FREE IN: PMATION COUPON 

Fill out, To the T.C. U., 428 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Cut off I am interested in ee ing about your Pestective 

Benefits. Send me i whole story and booklet o 
and mail oon : 
the Coupon 
for Infor- Eh . ccancbsndhoskebhnacedhanneéstsqeovsésese 
mation ei centumiestiptbnamednutidaierttndl 

‘hts compu laces the sender under no obligation) 
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The Discontented Pine Tree 
(Continued from page 665) 
Fairy Little Pine Tree, you may have your own needles 
again. 
Little Pine Tree I like my own needles best of all. I 
shall keep them always. 


Other Trees (sing) 
Little Pine Tree now is happy 
In her dress of needles green, 
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And she’s fairer far, I’m thinking, 
Than with leaves of golden sheen. 


How we love her in the winter, 
When the other trees are bare, 
When she holds her arms to shelter 

Little birds that nestle there. 


These words may be sung to the tune of “Lady Golden 
Rod.” Children of the 1B grade are fond of this little play, 
and act it readily if the teacher plays the part of Little Pine 
Tree a few times, till some bright child has learned it. 


Toy Land 


(For a December Play Period) 
R. V. Vopalecky 


” Sine 





Let us vis-it Toy Land, Toy Land, Toy Land, Let us vis-it Toy Land,The place of Joy Land. 


(Form single circle. Face line of direction — right.) 


What shall we see in Toy Land, Toy Land, Toy Land, 
What shall we see in Toy Land, the place of Joy Land? 


Dolls that cry and say, “Mamma,” say “Mamma,” say 
“Mamma,” 
Dolls that cry and say, “Mamma,” 
In Toy Land. 


Drums that say, “Rum-tee-tum, Rum-tee-tum, Rum-tee- 
tum,” 
Drums that say, “Rum-tee-tum, 


In Toy Land. 


Trumpets that say, “Toot-toot, Toot-toot, Toot-toot,” 
Trumpets that say, “Toot-toot,” 
In Toy Land. 


Jack-in-the-box that grins and nods, grins and nods, grins 
and nods, 
Jack-in-the-box that grins and nods, 
In Toy Land. 


Ducks that say, “Quack, quack, quack, quack, quack, 
quack,” 
Ducks that say, “Quack, quack,” 
In Toy Land. 


Tops that spin, “Hm! — Hm! — Hm!” 
Tops that spin — “Hm!” 
In Toy Land. 


Roosters that say, “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo, Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
In Toy Land. 
Soldiers that march left, right, left, right, left, right, 
Soldiers that march left, right, 
In Toy Land. 


Aeroplanes that say, “Z-z-z, Z-z-z,” 
Aeroplanes that say, “Z-z-z,” 
In Toy Land. 


Autos that say, “Honk! Honk! Honk! Honk! Honk! 
Honk!” 
Autos that say, “Honk! Honk!” 
In Toy Land. 


Directions 
VeRSE 1— Walk forward 16 steps and turn. 
VERSE 2— Walk 16 steps and face center. Stand. 
Verse 3— Both hands on chest. Press chest on word ‘‘ Mamma.” 
Verse 4— Both hands forward, and drum on “ Rum-tee-tum.” 


Verse 5— Hands to mouth. Fingers move on “Toot.” 


VersE 6— Stoop. Arms forward on “Jack-in-the-box.” Stand 
and extend arms to side on “grins and nods.” 


VERSE 7 — Stand. Hands under armpits. Waddle left and right 
and flap arms on “Quack.” 


VeRsE 8 — Wind string around imaginary top on “Tops that spin.” 
Pull right arm over head and thrust forward on “Hm!” 


VeRsE 9 — Hands under armpits. Strut, lifting left and right leg, 
— bend, and extend leg forward, knee straight on “‘Cock-a-doodle- 
00.” 


VERSE 10— Face line of direction in circle. Shoulder arms and 
march to end of Verse. Stand. 


Verse 11— Arms over head. Left foot forward. Swing arms 
left and right, moving body from bips on “Z.” 


Verse 12— Right foot forward. Arms extend forward to hold 
wheel. Hoist arms left and right on “ Honk!” 


Then sing Verse 10 while marching to seats. Take breathing 
exercise at seats. Sit with heads resting on desks. 





History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 632) 


6 The Moon and the Stars. 
a “IT want to find out who can think well enough to 
guess the riddle I have for you.” 


One, two, three! 
A bonny boat I see — 
A silver boat, and all afloat 
Upon a rosy sea.” 


“Nobody can think? Well, then, listen again: 


“One, two, three! 
I’ll answer it for thee — 
The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 
The sunset is the sea.” 
— From Progressive Course in Reading, Book III. 


Call the child’s attention to the moon when it is 
“new and thin”; encourage them to observe it 
night after night, as it changes from a crescent to a 
full moon, then back again toa crescent. Lead them 
to see that it does not rise at the same time every 
night; sometimes, too, we can see it in the day time. 
Where does the moon get its light? Compare the 
light of the moon with that of the sun. What do 
you see in the moon? Tell of the Indians’ way of 
counting time by the moon. 

The moon is seldom alone. What is usually quite 
close to it, up in the sky? Which looks larger, the 
moon or the stars? Which looks brighter? Do all 
stars look just alike? Why are we glad to have the 
stars? Lead them to locate the evening star, the 
milky way and the great dipper, then the north 
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star. Lead them to see how stars 
are not only beautiful but useful, 
since they may guide travelers and 
light them on their way. Call at- 

. tion to .he number of stars — 

any, many stars, so many that 

o one knows how many. Lead 
them to observe how many more 
stars shine out in some months 
than in others; for instance, in 
April, which the Indians called 
The moon of starry nights.” 
Things to do. 

Make a poster representing a night 
scene. Show, on a blue sky, a crescent 
moon and the big dipper, with the north 
star, and other stars here and there. 

Make a border decoration for the black- 
board, showing the moon at different 
phases, with many stars accompanying it. 

Make a Christmas poster, showing ““The 
Star Guiding the Three Wise Men.’ 
Literature. 

Greek Story: The Moon Maiden—Egyp- 
tian Story: The Moon God—Wiltse. 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Elson’s 

Primary School Reade:s, Book II. 
The Legend of the Great Dipper—Wiltse. 

in Kindergarten Stories and Morning 

Talks. 

Lady Moon—Lord Houghton. 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon— 

Andrew Lang. 

The Seasons. 

There is probably not a day when some 
fact pertaining to the seasons is not called 
out in one connection or another, and that 
should be true. But perhaps the most 
opportune time to begin the actual study 
is the first day on which the children return 
to school after the Christmas holidays. 
The “Good morning” calls attention to 
the new day. ‘‘Good morning*o the glad 
new day,” may be used to directly call the 
idea to the forefront of the pupil’s mind‘ 
and open the way for considering the new 
week, new month, new year. Every 
morning brings a new day, but how many 
days before we have a new week? (The 
days of the week have, through song and 
story, already been taught, no doubt, and 
drilled upon in connection with the num- 
ber seven, and in other ways.) But it 
takes longer still for a new month to come. 
Let us see if we can recall the months we 
have been in school. With the weather 
charts that have been kept, it is easy to 
recall many facts to the children, and lead 
them to group the months into seasons. 
The characteristics of the summer season 
may be developed as much as need be at 
this time from questions about “Before 
we came to school last fall.” The fall 
season may be summarized by a direct use 
of the charts already made in September 
October, November, and from the poems 
and stories learned. The story of winter 
may be begun from the December chart. 
and winter and spring be summarized at 
the conclusion of each by a study of the 
charts for these months, and a forecast 
of summer made by comparison. The 
children’s own birthdays, and the special 
days, should be emphasized in connection 
with the months and the seasons. Tell 
the “All-the-Year-Round Story,” in 
Poulsson’s “In the Child’s World,” 
early in the study of this topic, and use it 
from time to time, frequently, as the story 
goes on and when fixing some of the 
desired facts. 


° 


‘ 


Notre As much of the material listed before this in 


the nae A of literature, games, music, etc., is directly 
) 


applica 


e to this topic, no further references are given 


here. However, let me emphasize that the development 
of the topic should be as an outgrowth of the song and 
story and observation of the entire session, and that the 
basic facts of the seasons should consciously be in the 


teacher’s mind in all of the related work so that th. 


dren are steadily building a sure foundation for the 


formal work of later years, and as steadily building 
abits of observ=tion, interpretation and appreciation. 





PHONETIC DRILL cedrs 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the short, snappy drill each day. Use 
in receiving class. Sample copy, 15 cents. WRITE NOW. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

















‘Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 
101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems— of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 





Books: ‘ e 25c per copy in any 
ror Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a singe copy 

F — and judge it for yourself. 


Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


SEAT WORE 
PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 
| Pifty-Nine More Similar to This One 




















to—too—two Here is a partial list 



































I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—Card No, 21 

I think it was far done-did—Card No. 8 
welt. every—very—Card No. 19 

F for-fore-four—Card No. 2 

Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. hole-whole—Card No. 2 

I went that store, . a erie . 13 

P P now-no—Car 0. 

It is reny go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their-there—Card No. 11 

You paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
book. 


This set of sixty cards is designed 

















Will you give me cents for for busy work in language — words 

a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 

Yes, and buy stamps for alike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 

} me, Packed in a neat cardboard box with 

I index card making the location of any 





(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Discontented Pine Tree 
(Continued from page 665) 
Fairy Little Pine Tree, you may have your own needles 
again. 
Little Pine Tree I like my own needles best of all. I 
shall keep them always. 


Other Trees (sing) 
Little Pine Tree now is happy 
In her dress of needles green, 
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And she’s fairer far, I’m thinking, 
Than with leaves of golden sheen. 


How we love her in the winter, 
When the other trees are bare, 
When she holds her arms to shelter 

Little birds that nestle there. 


These words may be sung to the tune of “Lady Golden 
Rod.” Children of the 1B grade are fond of this little play, 
and act it readily if the teacher plays the part of Little Pine 
Tree a few times, till some bright child has learned it. 


Toy Land 


(For a December Play Period) 
R. V. Vopalecky 


oo 





Let us vis-it Toy Land, Toy Land, Toy 


(Form single circle. Face line of direction —right.) 


What shall we see in Toy Land, Toy Land, Toy Land, 
What shall we see in Toy Land, the place of Joy Land? 


Dolls that cry and say, “Mamma,” say “Mamma,” 
“Mamma,” 
Dolls that cry and say, “Mamma,” 
In Toy Land. 


say 


Drums that say, “Rum-tee-tum, Rum-tee-tum, Rum-tee- 
tum,” 
Drums that say, “Rum-tee-tum, 
In Toy Land. 


Trumpets that say, “Toot-toot, Toot-toot, Toot-toot,” 
Trumpets that say, “Toot-toot,” 
In Toy Land. 


Jack-in-the-box that grins and nods, grins and nods, grins 
and nods, 
Jack-in-the-box that grins and nods, 
In Toy Land. 


Ducks that say, “Quack, quack, quack, quack, quack, 
quack,” 
Ducks that say, “Quack, quack,” 
In Toy Land. 


Tops that spin, “Hm! — Hm! — Hm!” 
Tops that spin — “Hm!” 
In Toy Land. 


Roosters that say, “Cock-a-doodle-doo, Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
In Toy Land. 
Soldiers that march left, right, left, right, left, right, 
Soldiers that march left, right, 
In Toy Land. 


Aeroplanes that say, “Z-z-z, Z-z-z,” 
Aeroplanes that say, “Z-z-z,” 
In Toy Land. 


Autos that say, “Honk! Honk! Honk! Honk! Honk! 

Honk!” 
Autos that say, “Honk! 
In Toy Land. 


Honk!” 


Directions 
Verse 1— Walk forward 16 steps and turn. 
Verse 2— Walk 16 steps and face center. Stand. 
Verse 3— Both hands on chest. Press chest on word “Mamma.” 
Verse 4— Both hands forward, and drum on “Rum-tee-tum.” 


Land, Let us 


vis-it Toy Land,The place of Joy Land. 


Verse 5— Hands to mouth. Fingers move on “Toot.” 


VerRsE 6—Stoop. Arms forward on “ Jack-in-the-box.” 
and extend arms to side on “grins and nods.” 


Verse 7—Stand. Hands under armpits. Waddle left and right 
and flap arms on “Quack.” 


Stand 


Verse 8 — Wind string around imaginary top on “Tops that spin.” 
Pull right arm over head and thrust forward on “Hm!” 
Verse 9 — Hands under armpits. Strut, lifting left and right leg, 


yo bend, and extend leg forward, knee straight on ‘‘Cock-a-doodle- 
00.” 


VERSE 10 — Face line of direction in circle. 
march to end of Verse. Stand. 


VERSE 11— Arms over head. Left foot forward. Swing arms 
left and right, moving body from hips on “Z.” 


Verse 12— Right foot forward. Arms extend forward to hold 
wheel. Hoist arms left and right on “Honk!” 


Then sing Verse 10 while marching to seats. 
exercise at seats. Sit with heads resting on desks. 


Shoulder arms and 


Take breathing 





History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 632) 


6 The Moon and the Stars. 
a “T want to find out who can think well enough to 
guess the riddle I have for you.” 


“One, two, three! 
A bonny boat I see — 
A silver boat, and all afloat 
Upon a rosy sea.” 


“Nobody can think? 


“One, two, three! 
I’ll answer it for thee — 
The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 
The sunset is the sea.” 
— From Progressive Course in Reading, Book III. 


Well, then, listen again: 


Call the child’s attention to the moon when it is 
“new and thin”; encourage them to observe it 
night after night, as it changes from a crescent to a 
full moon, then back again toa crescent. Lead them 
to see that it does not rise at the same time every 
night; sometimes, too, we can see it in the day time. 
Where does the moon get its light? Compare the 
light of the moon with that of the sun. What do 
you see in the moon? Tell of the Indians’ way of 
counting time by the moon. 

The moon is seldom alone. What is usually quite 
close to it, up in the sky? Which looks larger, the 
moon or the stars? Which looks brighter? Do all 
stars look just alike? Why are we glad to have the 
stars? Lead them to locate the evening star, the 
milky way and the great dipper, then the north 
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star. Lead them to see how stars 
are not only beautiful but useful, 
sine they may guide travelers and 
light them on their way. Call at- 
tion to .he number of stars — 
any, many stars, so many that 

o one knows how many. Lead 
them to observe how many more 
stars shine out in some months 
than in others; for instance, in 
April, which the Indians called 

“The moon of starry nights.” 

b Things to do. 

Make a poster representing a night 
scene. Show, on a blue sky, a crescent 
moon and the big dipper, with the north 
star, and other stars here and there. 

Make a border decoration for the black- 
board, showing the moon at different 
phases, with many stars accompanying it. 

Make a Christmas poster, showing “The 
Star Guiding the Three Wise Men.” 

c Literature. 

Greek Story: The Moon Maiden—Egyp- 
tian Story: The Moon God—Wiltse. 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Elson’s 

Primary School Reade:s, Book II. 
The Legend of the Great Dipper—Wéilise 

in Kindergarten Stories and Morning 

Talks. 

Lady Moon—Lord Houghton. 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon— 

Andrew Lang. 

7 The Seasons. 

a There is probably not a day when some 
fact pertaining to the seasons is not called 
out in one connection or another, and that 
should be true. But perhaps the most 
opportune time to begin the actual study 
is the first day on which the children return 
to school after the Christmas holidays. 
The “Good morning” calls attention to 
the new day. ‘‘Good morning to the glad 
new day,” may be used to directly call the 
idea to the forefront of the ptpil’s mind‘ 
and open the way for considering the new 
week, new month, new year. Every 
morning brings a new day, but how many 
days before we have a new week? (The 
days of the week have, through song and 
story, already been taught, no doubt, and 
drilled upon in connection with the num- 
ber seven, and in other ways.) But it 
takes longer still for a new month to come. 
Let us see if we can recall the months we 
have been in school. With the weather 
charts that have been kept, it is easy to 
recall many facts to the children, and lead 
them to group the months into seasons. 
The characteristics of the summer season 
may be developed as much as need be at 
this time from questions about “Before 
we came to school last fall.” The fall 
season may be summarized by a direct use 
of the charts already made in September, 
October, November, and from the poems 
and stories learned. The story of winter 
may be begun from the December chart, 
and winter and spring be summarized at 
the conclusion of each by a study of the 
charts for these months, and a forecast 
of summer made by comparison. The 
children’s own birthdays, and the special 
days, should be emphasized in connection 
with the months and the seasons. Tell 
the ‘“All-the-Year-Round Story,” in 
Poulsson’s “In the Child’s World,” 
early in the study of this topic, and use it 
from time to time, frequently, as the story 
goes on and when fixing some of the 
desired facts. 


Nore As much of the material listed before this in 
the way of literature, games, music, etc., is directly 
applicable to this topic, no further references are given 
here. However, let me emphasize that the development 
of the topic should be as an outgrowth of the song and 
story and observation of the entire session, and that the 
basic facts of the seasons should consciously be in the 
teacher’s mind in all of the related work, so that th: 

ate steadily building a sure foundation for the 
formal work of later years, and as steadily building 
habits of observ-*tion, interpretation and appreciation. 





PHONETIC DRILL 





r4 
CENTS 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the siliort, snappy drill each day. Use 
in receiving class. Sample copy, 15 cents. WRITE NOW. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange St., Bakersfield, Calif. 











“Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 


101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 


choicest gems— of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 





Books: : e 25c per copy in any 
1or Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a — copy 

F ae ae and judge it for yourself, 


Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50 CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





to — too —two 

I was 
walked. 
I think it was 





: a 
far 



































Will you give me 
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Here is a partial list 
late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done-did—Card No. 8 
oni. every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 


Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. hole-whole—Card No. 2 
I went that store, a ae 13 
: ; now-no—Card No. 5 
E- - a go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. : their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
book. 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
cents for for busy work in language => wend 


a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
alike : 
wro 


Yes, and buy stamps for e€— words most frequently spelled 
ng. 
me, : _ Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, ‘PRIMARY Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Something to Work for 


The women’s clubs of Wisconsin have formulated certain 
objectives for which to work in the interests of the public 
schools of the state. These objectives voice so adequately 
the needs of public schools in general that it is worth while 
giving them here as a reminder of some of the things for 
which all citizens should work. They are: 


1 The adequate financing of our public schools to keep 
pace with the new and growing demands. 

2 At least one woman on every school board. 

3 A competent, professionally trained teacher of 
character and ideals in every schoolroom, with a salary in 
proportion to her efficiency and calibre. 

4 The increased support of our teacher training schools 
and courses, that they may be developed to their highest 
capacity and efficiency. 

6 The equalization of school opportunities for city 
and country children by the reorganization of the country 
school system. 

7 Special attention to the opportunities for girls and 


women in citizenship classes, home making and vocational 
training in our vocational schools. 

8 Special schools and classes for abuormal and sub- 
normal children, for thousands of whom no provision is 
now made. 

9 Practical physical education and supervised play in 


-all schools. 


10 Practical and vital courses >f citizenship in all types 
of schools in the state, with teac ers competent to teach 
this most important branch. 

11 The general enlightenment of the Wisconsin public 
as to the merits and shortcom ngs of our school systems, 
in order that the foregoing objectives may be accomplished. 


A Correction 


On page 505 of the October issue .he omission of the 
word “and” has caused a misconcept on which we wish to 
correct. The address of the Fleisher Yarns Company 
is mot the Department of Agriculture. The word “and” 
should occur between the words. “Fleisher Yarns Com- 
pany” and “Department of Agr’ ulture.” 





Care of the Teeth and a Record of Dental Work 


O one can have perfect health without from twenty- 
eight to thirty-two perfectly sound teeth. 
Our digestion, health, comfort and beauty are all 
greatly affected by the condition of our teeth. 
Do you know that the absence of a tooth can affect 
the flow of saliva and thus affeci injuriously the digestion? 
And that pyorrhea can develcp from a single neglected 
cavity? 
And fur:her, that pyorrhea may cause rheumatism, 
heart disease, neuritis, appendicitis, stomach troubles, 


_and many other diseases ? 


The following rules, therefore, have been compiled, 
sh. ying the proper way to preserve the teeth. 

1 Clgan them regularly, at least every morning and 
evening, picferably after each meal. “A clean tooth never 
decays.” . 

2 Select a melium or soft bristled brush, and do not 
rub hard enough to injure the gums. 

3 Cleaning should be done with a vertical motion from 
the gums to the crowns of ‘the teeth. 

4 After brushing, hold the water in your mouth and 
swish it back and forth between the teeth and gums. 
The whole south should thus be cleaned. Do this for 
five minutes a day. 

5 Use bi-carbonate of soda about once a week on the 
gums and teeth, and any reliable tooth past~ at ctner times. 

6 Use a borax solution of water as a very effective 
remedy for sore gums. The gums should be massaged 
occasionally with the finger, and be firm and tight up to 
the enamel of the teeth. : 

7 Prevention is better than cure. Have your teeth 
inspected by your dentist every six months. You will 
catch the bad places before they destroy your teeth. 

8 Keep a tooth record of the dates you have work 
done and the nature of it. Ask the dentist to make the 
entry each time you visit him. You will thus have a 
complete record of your dead teeth and of what has been 
done to each tooth for your own use. All the best dentists 
keep such a record for themselves, but if your dentist 
should die or you or he should move to another locality, 
or you changed your dentist, such a record would be of 
great value to your new dentist. 

It would also be of value to your physician in a diagnosis 
of any other physical trouble you migkt have. We know 


now that more ‘troubles originate in the teeth than our 
grandfathers dreamed of. Te tollow’ng form of record 
is recommended and designed to give a satisfactory dental 
history. 

Chart 


(Showing names of teeth and each one numbered.) 
Lower Jaw Upper Jaw. 


History of Work Done on the Teeth of —— 





—_— 


(Street Address) 





(Name) 
Tooth No. 
SE iadvaddtee es 4 ; 


(City) S ate) 








Name of Dentist —— - 
Work done _ 











Tooth No. 
Date -- 








Name of Dentist 
Work done 











Tooth No. 





Date 
Name of Dentist 
Work done 











Tooth No. 





Date 
Name of Dentist 
Work done 
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A Dairy Project 
Continued from page 643) 
5 Pictures of Our Trip—Kodak — Free 
Cuttings. 
6-7 Cows — The Kinds We Saw. 
8 Pictures of Cows. 
9 Care of Cows. 
10 How We Make a Silo. 
11 Picture of a Silo. 
How to Care for Milk. 
The Separator — How it Works. 


14 Picture of a Separator. 
15 Rhyme and Picture—an Ideal Lunch. 
16-17 Certified Milk. 
18 Pictures and Cuttings— Milk, An 
Ideal Food. 
19-20 Our Trip to the Creamery. 


21 How Milk is Made Pure. 
22 Our Trip to a Butter Factory. 
23 Cuttings—How We Saw Butter Made. 


24 Our Trip to Carver’s Ice Cream Com- 
pany. 
25 Number Papers— How We Played 


“Tce Cream Stand.” 
26 Adulteration of Milk. 
Picture — “‘ Milk Vats I Saw.” 
Sour Milk. 
29 How We Made Butter at School. 
How Grandmother Made Butter. 
31 Butter Making by Machinery. 
Riddles — Butter. 
Picture — Dairy Maid. 
Cheese: 

Kinds of Cheese. 

How We Made Cottage Cheese. 
38 Picture and Cuttings—Cottage Cheese. 
39 Dutch Cheese We Ate. 

Stories — Typed: 

The Maid and Her Milk. 

Isaac’s Loaves. 

The Milkers. 

Our Party for Our Parents. 
Our Milk Account: 

January Bills: 

February Bills. 

March Bills. 

Our Receipts. 

49 Cost of Our Party. 


Does Your Reading Bring Pro- 
fessional Advancement? 


There seems to be no end to the teacher’s 
reading. With the constant progress in the 
scientific study of education there appear 
each year an ever-increasing number of books 
for the teacher and more insistent demands 
that teachers devote as much time as possible 
to professional study. 

An effort to aid the teacher in this selection 
is seen in the recent issue of the first of a 
series of monographs entitled ‘ Educational 
Progress,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. The publishers state that the 
monographs are planned “to present to 
teachers, principals, superintendents and pro- 
fessors of education brief, concise discussions 
of current educational practice and methods 
by leading authorities in various fields.” In 
single copies the monographs are mailed free 
upon request. In this way it is hoped that 
teachers may become sufficiently acquainted 
with the true significance of new educational 
movements to determine just how vital they 
are to the work at hand. The bulletins supply 
a carefully selected bibliography containing 
short descriptions of books listed. The first 
monograph of the series, “Silent and Oral 
Reading in the Elementary School,” by 
Emma M. Bolenius, appeared in November. 


“‘TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 


OUR FREE SERVICE 


copies of our manual. 
of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


,and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture 


health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method s 
subjects will be.highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


in teaching the 


Mechanics 


when followed exactly, leads 


and Pedagogy of 


t 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


_ te i Palmer Method Penman- 
YW ship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment 


cover the entire United States and their 
services are still free to all schools having 


to enduring handwriting, which 


becomes a big asset in school, business and social life 
is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 


while writing, thus conserving 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


pelling lesson, and the results in both 


STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 





A CHRISTMAS OPERETTA 


CHRISTMASTIDE 





THE MOST POPULAR OPERETTA FOR SCHOOLS EVER 


PUBLISHED. 


PRICE FORTY CENTS — SENT POSTPAID 


As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts can be given separately, the enter- 
tainment can be made as simple as possible and occupy as little time as may be necessary. 

The only characters required are: An older girl from the higher grade to represent 
“Winter,” a boy to represent “North Wind,” an older boy to represent “Santa Claus,” the 
largest girls of the grade to represent “Snowflake Fairies,” 
“Baby Chorus.” 


We will mail it same day your order is received. 
Address our nearest office — Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


various little girls to represent 
All other children join in the full chorus, etc. 


































Send for the Christmas Book 


Of course seals are only one of the many 
Christmas products made by Dennison. There 
are many others—useful in schoolrooms. 
Crepe paper decorations, cards for joyous 
Yuletide, picture-binding outfits, suggestions 
for gifts. are some of them —and too many 
others to mention. But send 10 cents and see 
the wealth of helpful suggestions the Christ- 
mas book contains. 


——— ~~ deh ~~ h~ A ~~ 
5 
‘ oe & 


Have you tried bright Dennison Seals 
for school rewards P 





HILDREN love to work for 

some little reward, and Denni- 
son’s Seals go hand in hand with 
better lessons, brighter scholars — 
and happier teachers. 

Use these seals on perfect 
papers or for neat copy books. 
Then watch for improvements in 
the work. Dennison’s Seals come 
in star, butterfly, and floral design. 
But at this Christmas season, the 
holiday seals make even finer 
prizes. 

For where is the boy or girl who 
does not respond to the red, green, 
and gold of holly wreaths, poin- 
settas, and jingling sleighs? There 
are a good number of Christmas 
designs in seals—each cheerful 
and sparkling with a holiday idea. 

You can buy these Dennison’s Seals 
at stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists. They are quality seals, 


neatly made, carefully printed, and 
fairly priced at 15 cents a package. 






ooo 


~_— 








ee eee Ce a ey 





DENNISON 
Dept. FF 


MFG. CO. 


Here is my 10 cents (in stamps) fg 
the valuable Christmas book. 


Teacher's Name sneencuneuinimaniinds 
(Please write in pencil) 


Bi ncncnccbnetboendincictiiiiieiieuiiaits : 





Framingham, Mass. 
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A Page of Busy Work -- Teachers’ Manuals-- Seat Work 





The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for 


the pupils during their leisure hours. 


Seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and attractive. Busy work must test the child’s knowledge and skill 
in connection with his former lessons. If it results in a clearer perception of some past lesson, or added development 
of the faculties, it is good; if it only fills up time, it is useless. 

By training the child’s senses we add materially to the clearness and strength of the thoughts and judgments which 
help him to become a more perfect product in after life. 


You will find listed below a carefully selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. 


paid at prices given. 


Sent post- 





A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 

For Grades I and II 
By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. GEORGE 
NUNNEY 

The material in this volume has been com- 
piled especially for teachers of first and sec- 
ondgrades. There are between 200 and 300 
pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school 
celebrations are held. é 
Recitations for individual boys and girls, to- 
gether with concert exercises for selected 
numbers of each, are grouped under their 
respective days, as follows: : 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, Decoration Day, Mother’s Day, and 
Miscellaneous. Price, 75 cents. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 
Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 
can Holidays 
By Ciara J. DENTON. 
Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 


Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, forefathers’ Day, Christmas. 


Price, 60 cents. 


DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Problems. Graded. Price, 60 
cents. 


MENTAL DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 

By W. H. Wriu1ams, Thacher School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Examples graded and skilfully selected. 

The method is simple, strong, and pro- 
gressive. Price, 60 cents. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Exercises for the Schoolroom 
A collection of Concert Exercises, Recita- 
tions, Songs, etc., appropriate to Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and suitable for use in both Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. Price, 50 
cents. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L, Pratt 
The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 


young and of teachers for a score@f more” 
- 


years. . 
These twenty-eight plays are equally apd 
for action. A characteristi n for 


ea It is _ r = stories 

appear form. e pages are 

imple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER. 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and 
King Solomon and the Ants. Price, 60 cents 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime 

Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY FOR 


LITTLE FOLKS 
By FANNIE JOHNSON and JENNIE COLBy. 
Twenty-six games for first two years of pri- 
mary school. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 

These Lesson Plans.consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents.. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


By SAMUEL CLABORN PARISH. 
These exercises are arranged by months, and 
consist of selected memory gems, mottoes, 
poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes for 
every school day in the year. Price, 75 
cents. 


“RIGHT-DRESS” 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for 
Schools 
By Freperick J. REILLy. 

‘The aim of this manual is not to seek the 
introduction of military drill as such in our 
schools, but to make use of the best features 
of the military drill for effective physical 
training. Price, 60 cents. 


PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


First to Fourth Years 

By Anna J. McGRATH 
The problems can be used with regular text- 
book in arithmetic. Price, 60 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 
Price, 60 cents. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


_ By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
Price, 60 cents. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CurIsTIANA Mount 

Sense training plays an important part in 
primary work. Pupils form their later con- 
cepts from their earlier percepts. These 
sense products become the foundation for 
the images of memory and imagination, so 
that by training the child’s senses we add 
materially to the clearness and strength of 
the thoughts and judgments which help him 
to become a more perfect product in after 
life. In “Seat Work and Sense Training” 
the author has given to teachers material for 
one hundred days, including games, paper 
cutting and folding, drawing, and modeling. 
Many of the suggestive lessons are illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 


YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 
WORK 

Vol. I. First Term for September, October, 
November and December. 

Vol. II. Second Term for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 

Vol. III. Third Term for April, May and 
June. 

By Etta MERRICK GRAVES, Joint Author of 
“A Year Book for Primary Grades.”’ 

A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 

and “Occupation” work, supervised and 

unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 

daily program, with carefully developed 

sequences of directed occupations and un- 

supervised seat work through the year. 

With the fund of occupation work which 

these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 

lightened, and the children’s interest and 

eagerness to do the work are increased. 

The books are fully illustrated with photo- 

graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 

and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. ~ 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Myra Kine, Author of “Language 
Games,” etc. 

It should be the work of both the school and 

the home to encourage and protect the child’s 

natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trust- 

fulness in every possible way. Price, 

60 cents. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 


By NeELiie LatHrop Het. 
Illustrated by D. R. Augsburg, with draw- 
ings for the blackboard. 
Charming animal stories that will delight and 
instruct the children, illustrated with unique 
blackboard sketches that any teacher can 
place on the board. Price, 60 cents. 





Any of the above helps sent securely packed, postpaid, at prices given. 


EDUCATIGCNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY — Boston 





Address nearest office. 


Chicago 


New York 
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Primary Seat Work 


(Continued from page 638) 
It is important that they have library periods 
during the week’s program, when they may 
read without interruption and with no spxcial 
supervision. The teacher should helpand 
advise in selecting books and give individual 
attention to those who ask for help. 

The books in each grade should cover a 
range of at least three grades and often more, 
thus providing material for all degrees of 
intelligence and ability found in a grade. 
For instance, in the second grade there should 
be books ranging from picture books and 
primers through third grade material, and in 
third grade, books ranging from first grade 
through fourth grade material. Ineachgrade, 
however, the bulk of material should be that 
suited to the normal average child of that age, 
since those of superior and inferior ability 
form the smallest groups. 


The Longest Days of All 


It’s strange to hear the grown-ups say 
In such a very careless way, 

“The shortest days of all are here — 
They always come this time of year.” 
(They act as if they don’t remember 
That they are talking of December.) 


No matter if the sun is late, 
And doesn’t rise till nearly eight. 
I’m sure the grown-ups are all wrong; 
The days seem forty hours long! 
The reason’s plain; it’s just because — 
It’s nearly time for Santa Claus! 

— Marjorie Dillon 


Christmas 


Soft the Christmas lights are glowing — 
Gleaming far across the snow; 

Carols sweet from hearth and altar 
Lead us back to Long Ago: 

Radiant Star illumes the midnight — 
Glory brighter than the morn 

Glows from Bethlehem’s humble manger — 
Lo! The Prince of Peace is born! 


Bright that Star flames down the ages — 
Through the mystic shadows dim; 
Herald of good-will and gladness — 
Guiding all to trust in Him! 
Lay aside all care and sorrow; 
Grand and sweet from Far Away 
Floats anew the joyous message 
At the dawn of Christmas Day! 


Ring, O bells, beneath the starlight — 
Peace, good-will, thy silvery chime, 
Flinging wide the sweet-toned echoes 
At this joyous, hallowed time! 
All the earth with strife is weary; 
Out of darkness of the Night 
Swings the world from out the shadow 
Toward the golden Christmas light! 
—Blanche Ingersoll Chapin 


Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government Examinations, constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F230, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing coming examina- 
tion dates and places, and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


“TELL ME A STORY” 
Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





'bMusic Lessons Let : Master 
<a Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
smail cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 





or professional success. The lessons are 

; a marvel of simplicity and complete- 
Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
Harmony individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 
— Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
Mav, dolin will send our catalog describing the course you want. 
Nin. Schoo! University Extension Conservatory 
Music 45.4 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 














‘TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay you to reali pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 


introduce’ ELL TON’S LINEN LAWN STATIONERY Yiu 


MONOGRAM FREE #8 crsce) yi 


either one, two or three 
initials. Send only $1.25 for a double box of stationery. We prepay delivery charges. 


ELTON-CRANE-LaPOOK, Stationery Makers 
610 E. 47th Street - - CHICAGO 











The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
44 Literature Selections 2 Dramatic Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 
this volume is intended. 

Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basi 
and collateral reading needed. 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year, 60 Cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Here is a Carefullw Selected 
List of Supplementary Readers 


Select your books: NOW.. You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY 


READING. 


All cloth bound. 


FIRST YEAR — GRADE FIRST 


Sprague Classic Reader. 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 
The Litt] Red Hen 
ee eee MOONS. . ose ees cc ee’ 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little . 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 


Bow-wow and Mew-mew ........... seedless; Sikatenecs ode tagireiee 


Pratt’s Zsop’s Fables. Vol. I 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 


Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles ..................... 


THIRD YEAR — GRADE THIRD 
Sprague Classic Reader. Book Three. 


Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland .................. 


Beckwith’s In Mythland. Vol. IT 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 
The Child of Urbino; or The Story of Raphael 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 


Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children ........................ 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country. Vol. I ..................... 


Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 


Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans...................... 


Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors ............ 
Stories of American Pioneers ................+.. 
Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors ......... 
Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vol. I .. 
Fairbanks’ Home Geography 


Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin .. PS ES: 


No Schoel should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books 
Beautiful illustrations. 


SECOND YEAR — GRADE SECOND 


The Sprague Classic Reader. Book Two.................... $.60 
Decwmemune miythlond, Vol.T ...... 2.0.0... ccc cece eee .60 
‘Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ............... .60 
Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers ............. .60 
re ee .60 
Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures. 2 Vols. Each ........... 75 
Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers ...... .60 
Brooks’ Stories of The Red Children ........ Saputirs Sites fee 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland. Vol.I ...................... .60 
What the Pictures Say. An Art Reader .................... 75 


FOURTH YEAR — GRADE FOURTH 


Sprague Classic Readers. Book Four...................... 60 
Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) . Macs .60 


Esk Fk a ae 40 
ES oe ee ee 40 
FRR errr eae .60 
Fiawthoene’s Lamgiewood Tales ............ 0. ccc ce cescces .60 
Ouida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove ......................... .60 
aad ook un bab we.bie'S «a aso once, bbe 40 
ME UN UI BUND oo. nc occ svc e cw cvcccrccorcecce .60 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country. Vol. II ............. cee .60 
Pratt’s American History Stories. Vol. I— Colonial Period...  .75 
Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .................... .60 
Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy .............. Nee 
Story of Little Jan} the Dutch Boy.......................... 40 
Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy .......... 40 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible. Vol. I ...................... hf) 
An American Robinson Crusoe ...............0cccceceeceeee .60 


Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. Send for Complete Catalog. 


BDUCATIONAL PUBTCLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 








for the work. 


- 
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TO SUCCESSFULLY TEACH 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


you must start from home, from the environment of the child. You must build 
upon what has already become a part of life. 
facts cannot be assimilated. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING OF FACTS IS WRONG! 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which he 
lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing of such facts, at that 
age, can only result in harm. The facts mean nothing and create a distaste 


FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


starts from the home. It is undoubtedly the most successful book pub- 
lished for the study of Geography in the Lower Grades. 


There is a reason why FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 
is so widely adopted for use as an introductory book in the 
lower grades and why it is so universally used by teachers. 


Home Geography by Harold Fairbanks 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PusLisHers 


CHICAGO 


Definitions and disconnected 
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L AY Ss} with and without music. Cantatas 
Operettas, otc. Catalogue fres 
Geo.F.Rosche&Co.(Dept. 2 )337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, tl 
















IN i 


Sr ST 
School 
/ Drawing 


School Movement Writin ting Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


—— 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and waa 
w 
a oy 


fl! 


ees! a ell Lr. 


FRACTAL DANG COMPANY PA 


CHICAGO 
MATER 


\ 7 





NEW WALL MAPS 


8 large Wall Maps in Spring Roller 
Hardwood Cabinet, only $29.80, Manila 
Edition, 44x56 in. United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, Eastern Hemisphere 
and Western Hemisphere. Urge your 
trustees to order for you. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 


460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
(PE-12) 


SOMETHING NEW 

















Medication by Inhalation 


For the relief of Colds, Coughs, Catarrh, 
Throat Tickle, Husky Voice, Asthma, Hay 
Fever or any irritation of the air passages. 
Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading sigisiens, 


Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. Absolutely 
barmless. ‘o menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 


Priee 500 Stamps accepted 


THE ARROW COMPANY 
1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, II!. 











S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Box 380 Greenville, Pa. 









ores Bentho Nova salve at ase: 


U. &, Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Visual Experiences 


Psychologists agree that experience must 
be the foundation of every educational process. 
They claim that “we can have no ideas without 
experiences.” This means that “nothing can 
exist in the mind that has not previously 
existed in the senses.” We can learn only 
through experience — real experience — that 
we have either actually undergone or have 
vividly imagined from the experiences of 
others. Individual experiences give the raw 
material, out of which. the child creates his 
world. 

Of these senses, the only gateway to the 
mind, the “eye-gate,” is by far the most im- 
portant. Emerson claimed that we secure 
90% of all our education through the eye. 
Even though this general statement of a 
philosopher should be very materially reduced 
by scientific measurements, it still remains 
true that the vast majority of our atual 
experiences in life do and must come through 
the eye. Then is it not the supreme duty 
of every teacher, when the child is first placed 
in ber care, to teach that child to use its eyes? 
This means training the child to see clearly 
the meaning of his immediate environment 
and to reach out through the medium of 
pictures to a wealth of real experience ex- 
tending to the ends of the earth. 

Of all pictures, the stereograph is said to be 
the most vivid and real. The third dimension 
or depth in these scenes, when viewed through 
a stereoscope, createsa feeling of reality which 
cheats the senses of its seeming truth. This 
reality is so pronounced that the pupils react 
to the scenes just as they would if placed in 
the actual setting. It has been a common 
observation that pupils, particularly in the 
lower grades, will often at times reach out 
to clasp some object viewed in the stereoscope. 
Dr. Frank McMurry tells the story of a girl 
in the classroom who was looking at a stereo- 
graph of a canyon and was so impressed by 
the danger of the situation, that she backed 
to keep from falling in. _Educationally, the 
value of any photograph is measured largely 
by the extent to which the child projects itself 
into the pictured situation and thinks and 
feels in terms of its being there. It is the 
reaction in the child itself that is vital. There 
is certain to be more “kick” in the stereograph 
than in any other visual aid. 

The schools to-day are in the midst of a 
big visual movement. It is basic educationally 
and must extend to every phase of teaching. 
The Keystone View Company are pioneers 
in this field. Out of their experience in thou- 
sands of schools there has been evolved a 
definite situation, accurately fitting the school 
needs. It is worth the trouble of any educator 
to get in close touch with this movement and 
to learn more of this system. 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 


Experts Get $2,000-$3,000 


YOU CAN, TOO 


If you are an expert primary teacher. This unusual 
correspondence course in “How to Teach the Primary 
Grades” will start od “y _ the _ toa good income. 


Nellie Cooper, Desk D, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 





TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 


For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 





Orations, Debates, Essays, etc., 
order. Outlines furnished. Manuscripts re- 
vised, reconstructed and typed. Nineteen 
years’ experience. Miller’s Literary Agency, 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


prepared to 





(COSTUMES 
sce PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and o peras. 
Shakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


SQW. Lake Sirest 
, Chicago, Hl. 

















CLASS Emblems and Rings of tty A 4 De- 

scription. Two catalogues 

PINS for the asking. Pin shown here =" 
any letters, numerals or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


B Yo write them. We show 
~ Kew. =. Publichers, Box 175, C-204, Chicago- 














“WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Because this foundation book 
e—_—_—————— in the schoolroom 
performs actual service. Successful 
teachers well know the help this 
*‘Supreme Authority”’ is in history, 
geography, language, and civic class- 
es, not to mention its necessity in 
work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It is a universal 
question answerer, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume ericyclopedia. 























400 ,000 Vocabulary Terms, Including hun- 
dreds of New Words. 30,000 Geographical 
Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 Pages. 


Why not suggest to your superintendent 
that a copy of the New In- = 

ternational be supplied 
for your school ? 


Uke for Specimen Pages 
of Regular and India- 
Paper Editions, etc. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mess. 
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DRAMATIC READERS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Little Plays for Little Players 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth, 60c. 


Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Won- 
derful Cats 
By FRANCESCA MARSHALL 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth, 60c. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 


First or Second Year. Cloth, 60c. 


Plays from the Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 
By Grace D. McCartuy 


Fifth or Sixth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Story Plays for Little Ones (A Handbook 
for Teachers) 
By Emma M. MaAcutre 

Illustrated. 128 pages. 

Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct 
in childhood. Price, 60c. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
By Exta .M. Powers 
Second or Third Years. Cloth, 60c. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
By Mary GARDNER 
Third or Fourth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Colonial Plays for the Schoolroom 
By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Sixth or Seventh Years. Cloth, 60c. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 




















N THIS DAY AGE taco 
} AND attention to your appearance 
] is an absolute necessity if you expect to Gee the 
most out oflife. Not only id you wish to appear 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, 
by your “Jooks,” therefore it pays to “look your best” at 
times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- 








Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
M. TRILETY. Face Specialist, 1589 Ackerman Bidg. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Heceman, Liggett’s. and other First Class Drug Stores. 





AFTER 
WISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
life. Which is to Le your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper, “Travos” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 
manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
daily occupation, being worn at night. 
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Young America’”’ 
SERIES OF BOOKS 


Attractively bound in cloth and fully illustrated 


Stories from American History Showing Our Country’s Patriotism 
and Progress 


STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Illus. 272 pp. Price, 60 cents 
COLONIAL DAYS 
Illus. 246 pp. Price, 75 cents 


THE RED CHILDREN 
Illus. 162 pp. Price, 60 cents 


COLONIAL CHILDREN 


Illus. 223 pp. Price, 75 cents 
GREAT MEN 
Illus. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. I ; 
Illus. 199 pp. Price, 75 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. II 
Illus. 158 pp. Price, 75 cents 

AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. III 
Illus. 157 pp. Price, 75 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. IV 
Illus. 178 pp. Price, 75 cents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Stories — poems — programs, etc. 
Price, 60 cents 
PIZARRO 
Illus. 128 pp. Price, 60 cents 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
Illus. 150 pp. Price, 60 cents 


AMERICAN PIONEERS 
Illus. 113 pp. Price, 60 cents 


OUR COUNTRY — VOL. I 
Illus. 190 pp. Price, 60 cents 


OUR COUNTRY — VOL. II 
Illus. 167 pp. Price, 60 cents 


DESOTO, MARQUETTE AND LASALLE 
Illus. 158 pp. Price, 60 cents 


THE GREAT WEST 
Illus. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 








Nature’s Styles 


In summer time the world is green; 
In autumn it’s a mixture 

Of red and russet, gald and brown — 
A wondrous magic picture. 


But Nature’ll change her style again, 
When days are short and duller; 
For winter wear I’m nearly sure 
That white will be the color. 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 


“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Christmas Recitation for a Little 
Girl 
A SECRET 
Now, first of all, I wish to say 
It’s quite by accident, I know. 
And I shall never mention it, 
Though I should want to, ever so! 


When I climbed up to seek my ball 
I’d really not the least idea 

Of what was hidden on the shelf, 
Or else I wouldn’t have gone near! 


But there it stood upon a dish, 
The nicest cake that ever I 

(Who always notice things like that) 
Did ever in my life espy. 


The sugar-icing’s thick and white, 
But what is best of all, I think, 
Across the top it says my name 
In lovely letters fat and pink! 


And that’s my secret. Should it chance 
That mother mentions it to you, 
Be sure and don’t say that J know, 
For that would never, never do! 
— Annie Ingham 


Treasures 


The Teddy-bear lies on the table, 
Two dollies sprawl flat on the floor, 
And the hobby-horse claims for his stable 
The log by the dining-room door; 
My chair holds a calico bunny, 
A jumping-jack swings from above, 
And each is a treasure to Sonny, 
Miss Muffett, and wee Lady Love. 


Innumerable times have I told them 
That scattering toys makes me vexed, 
Half-dismayed and half-laughing I scold 
them, 
“What will you be leaving ’round next?” 
But I pick up the battered clown, “Funny,” 
As I’d nestle a wing-weary dove, 
For he is the treasure to Sonny, 
Miss Muffett, and wee Lady Love. 


With nerves that are tired and a-jangle 
From childish confusion and noise, 
I hasten to straighten the tangle, 
But gently I handle their toys. 
Lest I, by my heedlessly grieving 
A worshipful small devotee, 
Should break some fine thread that is 
weaving 
My treasures to home and to me. 
‘ — Blanche F. Gile 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 
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The little matter of 18 S38 st. (coin or stamps) wil 
oana you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. 
Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 


ba Be at the Nation's center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that teils 
the story of the world's news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 


Will bring YOU Wi.re snce"snar' eee sa 1 
From the 


world, this is your best means. Ifyou want a paper 
in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if 
you would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 
tertainingly, briefly—here it is. Splen- 
did serial and short stories and miscel- 
lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of information. 
nd 15 cts. toshow that you might 
like such a paper and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 43 weeks. The 
Cban 15 cents does got repay us, but we are 

gfiad to covert in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address cs 

finder, (0) Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C 





















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 








Your Christmas Program 


Tip-Top Christmas Book. The latest word in a 
Christmas collection—dialogues, plays, drills, recitations, 
songs, etc. Forall grades. 40 cents. 

Jolly Christmas Book. The big success of last 
year. Brimful of material for all grades. 40 cents. 
W hen Santa Had the Rheumatiz. Thissong tells 
all about it and how he got cured; very cute. 35 cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER. All three of above for $1.00. 

Send for catalogue of all kinds of entertainments. 


THE WILLIS W. BUGBEE CO., (Dept. B) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The MARCON- SLOPER ROUPLIGATOR 
+— rt 








Satisfaction or Money 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Ameterdam Ave. NEW YORK 








- 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


The BWniversity of Chiragn . 


bo Year Division 12, Chicago, mj 








For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation aud Fun Series 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Waiting ome moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send fer free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation aad special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-33, Chicago 





ARE YOU A GRADUATE? 


Teachers must now show their credits. Examinations 
will soon be a thing of the past. Very soon you will be 
unable to secure a certificate to teach, unless you are a 
— h School and Normal Graduate. Why not then en- 

in — College and complete your High School 
a Normal Courses by mail. as hundreds of others have 
donein the past 20 years? Grammar School, High School, 
Normal, » Boece Pe a i _— Civil Service, 
neering, Drawing, tura: mestic lence, 
eng Shorthand, iting, , Sales- 
manship, Real Estate, Collection, Law, and many other 
courses are thoroughly eae fy me —_ Ce college 
courses and post graduate w arranged. 
Typewriters are rented and sold to oa students at only 
$3.00 per month. It costs you only a trifle to take our 
Home Study Courses. will not appear again. 
Write us now. For “Free Tuition P Plan” and full partic- 
ulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Mr. Snowman 


Such a funny fellow 
Standing in our yard; 

Doesn’t seem to worry, 
Though it’s snowing hard. 


Looks like some old tramp-man 
Dressed in shabby clothes; 

Stands there like a soldier, 
Frozen stiff, I s’pose. 


Never makes a motion, 
Never says a word, 

Simply stands there staring — 
Isn’t he absurd? 


When the sun comes peeping, 
Smiling warm and gay, 
Then will our dingy tramp-man 
Quickly run away. 
— Marjorie Dillon 


“TELL ME A STORY” 


Y Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Miss Magpie 
Miss Magpie’s cares were not enough 
To occupy her days, 
So she had time to talk about 
Her neighbors and their ways. 


She often talked with Mr. Crow — 
He had a searching mind, 

With quite a taste for curios, 
And things he chanced to find. 


She said to him, “I’d like to know 
(If you can tell me, do) 

Why swallows build their nests in banks, 
And barns, and chimneys, too.” 


“Oh, surely I can tell you that,” 
Responded Mr. Crow; 

“Because their mothers built them there 
In ages long ago.” 


“How very queer,” Miss Magpie said, 
In most emphatic words, 
“That they should ever choose such spots 
When frees were made for birds.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Toys 
“Mamma! Mamma!” hear me say, 
If you’ll just press me, this way, 
A walking doll in me you see, 
If you’ll wind the spring in me. 


I, a Toy Duck, say “Quack, quack!” 
If you’ll wind the spring in back. 


A Toy Auto for every boy, 
I know will fill him full of joy. 

“Honk! Honk!’ now just hear me say, 
Wind me — then I’ll ride away. 


An aeroplane am I. 

Just watch me whizz on high, 
Above the clouds I roam, 
Then fly down to my home. 


Kiddie Kar will bring much joy, 
To each baby girl and boy. — Sel. 





‘*TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 





1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, 2 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, 

Pageants, Musical Readings. Finger Plays, gothendPektomtens 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 





Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Forall ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 


New Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 











T. S. DENISON & CO vues, suitable for high school 
623 So.Wabash Dept. 57 and college presentation, 
CHIcaGo 








You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Deo not let another day go by 
without submitting a poem tous. Who knows—yeu may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914So. Michigan Ave. Room 321 Chicago, III. 








Standard Underwoods 


§- Year Guarantee 
Yes. fie ing Gadere Standard VisibleWrit- 


- 








| For This Beautiful 
Manchurian Fox 







Silk 





NO Lined 
MONEY $12 Votes 
' $12 Value 
For this very handsome! This scarf represents the 
Manchurian Fox Fur| best value ever offered. 
Scarf—it’s the biggest] As quantity is limited, 
bargain ever offered—it’s | we advise late 
a bargain not to be found | choosing. The fur is 
every day, therefore, do| long and silky—has nat- 
not delay, but order your| ural head and large 
scarf at once, while the} bushy tail. It’s a smart 
Present low price is ef-| looking fur, fully guar- 
fective—then thank us| anteed. Lined with fine 
later on for value re-| silk Comes in brown 
ceived. and black only. 


Send No Money With Order 


When your scarf arrives simply pay your Postmaster 
$4.98, plus a few pennies for —y * There's a 
bona-fide guarantee back of eve: e@ we make— 
a safeguard to you and our thousands of pleased 
customers. If you are not entirely satisfied return 
and we will refund every penny you have paid out. 


LEE THOMAS CO. sort. earcace 


The House of Quality Merchandise 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ° "23'S szon ox 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 








42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and lly. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct eheown A we heme" 
prepared teachers in great demand. 2@5 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


MARION, IND. 


Write us what you want. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 
Address 


Free Literature. 


-_ 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N Y. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. 














ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


36th Year. You want the best servi 


are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. ed 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, CHICAGO 


ce and highest salaried position. We 














a preps BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Ore., N.W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Call on us to fill mid-year vacancies. We are in the center of the educational 
field and give officials immediate service. Teachers who will be available 
should write for enrollment blank AT ONCE. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLoG DENVER.COLO 











317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
295 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 531 Bank of Com. Bldg.,Memphis, Tenn. 604 Journal Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Blig., Syracuse, N.Y. 800 Title Bldg.. Bi Pals. 2161 Shattuck Ave. Cal. 

549 Union 3 ittsburgh, Pa: 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


My Favorite Tree 


The apple tree’s a fine old kind, 
It gives me fruit to eat; 

And then in June I’m sure you’ll find 
The cherry’s hard to beat. 


I’m fond of oak and maple trees, 
And elms and poplars tall: 

And aspens, quaking in the breeze, 
Are pretty in the fall. 


I like all kinds of trees that grow, 
We need them all, you see; 
But if I had‘to choose — my, O! 
I’d say, the Christmas treel 
— Marjorie Dillon 





A Cold Morning 


This morning early when I woke 

I thought I’d lose my nose; 
I blew my breath — it looked like smoke, 
Such times it doesn’t pay to poke! 

I wiggled all my toes. 


Then told my nice warm bed good-by, 
And out I bravely popped. 

I made my shoes and stockings fly, 

But how I shook and shivered, my! 
Then down the stairs I hopped! 


Before the kitchen fire aglow 
I ate my egg and toast. 
Outside the ground was white with snow, 
And I was glad of that, you know, __ 
For now I'll go and coast.—M arjorie Dillon 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Christmas 1620-1920 


English Christmas, long ago 
Gladsome, joyous festival, 
Singing chimes across the snow, 
Carols, quaint and musical; 
In the Yule-log’s dancing glow 

Holly wreath and mistletoe, 
Frolics gay and jovial; 

Helping with their merry cheer 
Thus to speed the parting year. 


Threshold of a foreign land 
Where the ocean’s wintry roar 
Chafes and beats upon the sand. 
On a bleak and wind-swept shore, 
Unknown foes on every hand 
Cannot daunt the Pilgrim band, 
Still their faith leads on before. 
Theirs no Christmas holiday 
As they toil and build and pray. 


Now the wheeling centuries 
Grinding out the fates of men 

Leaves us only memories; ’ 
Christmas comes, and once again 

We who, back across the seas, 

Loved its ancient jollities 

Keep our Yule-tide cheer as then. 

Yet they made no holiday, 

Those who taught our souls the way. 

— Mary Bradford Boynton 





“TELL ME A STORY”’ 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 





1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 














Embeco Sentence Builder 


A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 


8011 


duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consenants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight. 7 oz. 
Bradley’s Fraction Disks 


8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 

Price, per set, $0.20. 


IMIDEARON| 
BO 0 


NEW@YOR K: 


Gricacorgrnomas Chatles|Ca: 





BRADLEYACGOMPANY. 








ound 


Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 














over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bold face type, in letters 44 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from aH 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 




















Economo Number Builder No. 1 
8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 


denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


SPRINGHIEED 
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Like New Teeth 


The teeth that people see sometimes 
after film removal 


This offers you a ten-day test of 
a new teeth-cleaning method. Mil- 
lions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. ‘The re- 
sults are seen in whiter teeth on 
every side to-day. 


See the results on your own teeth. 
Learn how much those pleasing ef- 
fects may mean. For your sake and 
your family’s sake, ask for this 10- 
Day Tube. 


One must fight film 


That viscous film which you feel 
on your teeth is their chief enemy. 
It not only dims them, but it de- 
stroys them. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It often forms 
the basis of a cloudy coat. It is the 
film-coat that discolors, not the teeth. 
And film is the basis of tartar. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Old methods of brushing did not 
effectively combat it. Much film 
remained, often to do ceaseless dam- 
age. Despite the tooth brush, there- 
fore, tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. Very few people 
escaped. 


A change has come 


Now dental science, after long re- 
search, has found effective film com- 
batants. Many careful tests, under 
able authorities, have proved them. 


These two methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
millions of people have come to em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 





10-Day Tube Free 





The results are quickly seen and 
felt. One cannot doubt them. We 
urge you to prove them for yourself 
and judge what they méan to you. 


Other protections 


Modern science also urges cCer- 
tain aids to Nature, and Pepsodent 
contains them. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies 
the salivary flow. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling 
and form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids—the cause of 
tooth decay. 


All thesé results come from every 
application. All are now considered 
essential, in view of modern diet. 
None of them have been accom- 
plished by the ordinary tooth paste. 


Watch the change 
in a week 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


The results will be new to you, 
the benefits apparent. A book we 
send explains the purpose of each 
new effect. Ten days will enable 
you to decide between the new way 
and the old. And you should do 
that. Whiter, cleaner, safer teeth 
mean much to you and yours. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 184, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, each use of which brings 
five effects authorities now desire. Advised by leading 
dentists everywhere to-day. All druggists supply the 


Only one tube to a family. 
large tubes. 

















